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POETRY. 


THE BARD'S SONG TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Oh Daughter dear, my darling child, 
Prop of my mortal piigrimage, — 
Thou who hast care and pain beguiled, 
And wreath'd with spring ny wintry age— 
Through thee a second prospect opes 
Of life, but when to live is glee 
And jocund joys, anu youthful hopes, 
Come thronging to my heart through thee. 


> — 


Backward thou lead’st me to the bowers 
Where love and youth their transports gave ; 

While forward stil! thou strewest flowers 
And bidst me live beyond the grave ; 

For stil! my blood in thee shall flow, 
Perhaps to warin a distant line, 

Thy face my lineaments shall show, 
And e’en my thoughts survive in thine. 
Yes, daughter, when this tongue is mute— 
This heart is dust—these eyes are closed, 

And thou artsinging to thy lute 
Some stanzas by thy sire composed, 
To friends around thou may’st impart, 
A thought of him who wrote the lays, 
And from the grave my form shall start, 
Embodied forth to fancy’s gaze. 


Then to their memories will throng 
Scenes shared with him who lies on earth, 
The cheerful page, the lively song, 
The woodland walk, or festive mirth ; 
Then may they heave the pensive sigh, 
That friendsmp Seeks not to control, 
And from the fixed and thoughtful eye ~ 
The half unconscious tears may roll. 


Such now bedew my cheek—but mine 
Are drops of gratitude and love, 
That mingle human with divine-- 
The gift below, its source above. 
How exquisitely dear thou art 
Can only be by tears exprest, 
And the fond thrillings of my heart, 
While thus I clasp thee to my breast. 


TALES. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


BARNY O’REIRDON THE NAVIGATOR. 


Barney O’Reirdon was a fisherman of Kinsale, 
and a heartier fellow never hauled a net nor cast 
a line into deep water: indeed, Barny, indepen1- 
ently of being a wes boy among his compan: 
ions, a lover of good fun and goodwhiskey, was 
looked up to, rather, by his brother-fishermen 
as an intelligent fllow, and few boats brought 
more fish to market than Barny O’Reirdon’s; 
his opinion on certain points in the craft was 
considered law; and in short, in his own little 
community, Barny was what is called a leading 
man. 

Seated one night at a pfiblic house, the com- 
mon resort of Barny and other marine curiosi- 
ties, our hero got entangled in debate with what 
he called a strange sail—that is to say, a man he 
had never met before, and whom he was in- 

lined to treat rather magisterially upon nauti- 
cal subjects, at thesame time that the stranger 
was equally inclined to assume the high. hand 
over him, till atlast the new comer made a re- 
gular outbreak by exclaiming, ** Ah, lave aff 
your balderdash, and maybe [ dont know you 
and your’s as well as the mother that bore you, 
ay, inthroth; and shure I know the very thoughts 
o’ you as well as if I was inside 0’ you, Barny 
O’Reirdon.”” 

“ Thin you know better thoughts than your 
own, Mr. Whipper-Snapper, if that’s the name 
you go by.” 

‘‘ No, its not the name I go by; I’ve as good a 
name as your own, Mr O’Reirdon, for want of a 
betther, and that’s O’Sullivan.” 

“Throth there’s more than there’s good 
o’them,” said Barny. 

Good or bad, I’m a cousin your own, 
twice removed by the mother’s side.” 

** And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s boy you’d 
be that’s left this come Candlemas four years?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Throth thin you might know betther man- 
ners to your eldhers, though I’m glad to see you, 
anyhow, agin; but a little thravellin’ puts us be- 
yant ourselves sometimes,” said Barny, rather 
contemptuously, 

“ Throth I niver bragged. out o’ myself yit, 
and its what I say, that a man that’s only a fishin’ 
aff the land all his life has n@ebusiness to compare 
wid a man that has sailed to Fingal.” 

3: Thissilenced any further argument on Barny’s 
part. Where Fingal lay wasail Greek to him; 


but unwilling to admit his ignorance, he covered 
his retreat with the usual address of his country- 
men, and turned the bitterness of debate into 
the cordial flow of congratulation at seeing his 
cousin again. 

The liquor was freely circulated, and the con- 
versation began to take a different turn, in order 
to lead from that which had nearly ended in 
quarrel between O’Reirdon and his relation. 

After the introduction of the liquor, it would 
not be an easy matter to pursue the conver- 
sation that followed. Let us, therefore, trans- 
fer our story to the succeeding moraing, when 
Barney O’Reirdon strolled forth from his cot- 
tage, rather later than usual, with his eyes bear- 
ing eye-witness to the carquse of the preceding 
hight. He sauntered about in the sun, at which 
he often looked up, underthe shelter of com- 
pressed bushy browsand long lashed eyelids, 
and a shadowing hand across ois forehead, to 
see “what time o’day” it was, and from the fre- 
quency of this action it was evident the day was 
hanging heavily with Barny. He retired at last 
toa sunny nook in a field; and 
stretching himself at fyll length, he basked in 
the sun, and began “.o chew the cud of sweet and 
bitter thought.” He first reflected on his own 
undoubted weight in his little community, but 
still he could not get over the annoyance of the 
preceding night, arising from his being silenced 
by O’Suilivan, ‘a chap,” as hé said himself, 
“that lift the place four years agon, a brat iva 


| boy, and to think iv hiscomin’ back and outdo- 


in’ his eldhers, that saw him runnin’ about the 
place, a gassoon, that one could tache a few 
months before;twas too bad. Barny saw his 
reputation was in a ticklish position, and began 
to consider how his disgrace could be retrieved. 
The very name of Fingal was hateful to him; it 
was a plague-spot on his pesce that festered 
there incurably. He first thought of leaving 
Kinsale altogether; but flight implied so much 
of defeat, that he did not indulge in that notion. 
No; he would stay “‘in spite of all the O’Sulli- 
vans, kith and kin, breed, seed, and generation.” 
But, at the same time, he knew he should never 
hear the end of that hateful place, Fingal; and 
if Barny had had the power, he would have en- 
acted a penal statute, making it death to name 
the accursed spot, wherever it was; but not be- 
ing gifted with such legislative authority, he 
felt Kinsale was no place for him, if he would 
not submit to be flouted every hour of the four- 
and-twenty, by man, woman, and child that 
wished to annoy him. What was to be done? 
He was in the perplexing situation, to use his 
own words, ‘of the cat in the thripe shop;’ he 
did’nt know which way to choose. At last, 
after turning himself over in the sun several 
times a new idea struck him. Couldn’t he go 
to Fingal himself? and then he’d be equal to 
that upstart, O’Sullivan. No sooner was the 
thought engendered than Barny sprang to his 
feet anew man; his eyes brightened, his step 
became once more elastic, he walked erect, and 
felt himself to be all over Barny O’Reirdon once 
more. ‘Richard was himself again.’ 

But where was Fingal’—there was the rub. 
That was a profound mystery to Barny, which, 
until discovered, must hold him in the vile 
bondage of inferiorityggPhe plain-dealing-read- 
er would say, ‘could*nt#ie ask?’ No, no; that 
would never do for Barny—that would be an 
open admission of ignorance his soul was aboye, 
and, consequently, Barny set his brain to work, 
to devise measures of coming at the hidden 
knowledge by some circuitous route, that would 
not betray the end he was working for. To this 
purpose, fifty stratagems, were raised and de- 
molished in half as many minutes, in the fertile 


-brain of Barny, as he strided along the shore, 


and as he was working hard at the fifty-first, it 
was knocked all to pieces by his jostling against 
some one who he never perceived was ap- 
proaching him, so immersed was he in his spec- 
ulations, and, on looking up, who should it 
prove to be but his friend, ‘the long sailor from 
the Aysthern Injees.’ This was quite a god- 
send to Barny, and much beyond what he could 
have hoped for. Of all the men under the sun, 


the long sailor was the man in a million for 
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Barny’s net at that minute, and, accordingly, 


he made a haul of him, and thought it the great- 


est catch he ever made in his life. 


Barny and the long sailor were in close com- 


panionship for the remainder of the day, which 


was Closed, as the preceding one, in a carouse; 
but on this occasion there was only a duet per- 


formance in honour of the jolly god, and the 
treat was at Barny’s expense. Whatthe nature 
of their conversation during the period was, we 
will not dilate on—we will keep it as. profound a 
secret as Barny himself did, and content our- 
selves with saying, that Barny looked a much 
happier man the next day. It was in this agree- 
able spirit that Barney bent his course to the 
house of Peter Kelly, in order t6 put in practice 
a plan he had formcd for the fulfilment of his 
determination of rivalling O’Sullivan. 

As the Irish saying is, ‘to make a long story 
short,’ Barny prevailed on Peter Kelly to make 
an export, but in the nature of the venture, they 
did not agree. Barney had proposed potatoes; 
Peter said there were enough of them already 
where he was going, and Barny rejoined that 
‘praties were so good in themselves, there 
never could be too much o’ thim any where.’ But 
Peter being a ‘knowledgeable man, and up to 
all the saycrets o’the airth, and understanding 
the the-o-ry and the che-mis-thery,’ overruled 
Barny’s proposition, and determined upon a 
cargo of scalpeens (which name they give to 
pickled mackerel), as a preferable merchandise, 
quite forgetting that Dublin Bay herrings were 
a much better and as cheap a commodity, at the 
command of the Fingalians. But by many si- 
milar mistakes, the ingenious Mr. Kelly has 
been paralleled by other speculators. But that 
is neither here nor there, and it was all one to 
Barny whether his boat was freighted with po- 
totoes or sealpeens, so long as he had the honour 
and glory of becoming a navigator, and being as 
good as O'Sullivan. 

Accordingly, the boat was laden, and all got 
in readiness tor putting to sea, and nothing was 
now wanting but Barny’s orders to haul up the 
gaff and shake out the jib of his hooker. 

The next day passed without the hooker 
sailing, and Barny gave a most sufficient reason 
for the delay, by declaring that he had a war- 
nin’ given him in a dhrame, (glory be to God), 
and that it was givento him to understand 
(undher Heaven) that it ywould’nt be looky 
that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday, and Barny, of 
course, would not sail any more than any other 
sailor who could help it on this unpropitious day. 
On Saturday, however, he came ranning ina 
great hurry down to the shore, and, jumping on 
board, he gave orders to make all sail, and tak- 
ing the helm of the hooker, he turned her head 
to the sea, and soon the boat was cleaving the 
blue waters with a velogity seldom witnessed in 
so small a craft, and scarcely conceivable to 
those who have not seen the speed of a Kinsale 
hooker. 

‘Well,’ said one of Barny’s companions, for 
there were but two with him in the boat, ‘I was 
thinkin’ myself, as well as Jimmy, that we lost 
two fine days for nothin,’ and we’ed be there 
a’most, may be, now, if we sail’d three days 
agon. What course are you going too steer?’ 

‘ You’l find out soon enough when we get 
there—and so I bid you agin’ Jay me alone—just 
keep your toe in your pump. Sure I’m here at 
the helm, and a woight an my mind, and its fit- 
ter for you, Jim, to mind your own business, 
and lay me to mind mine; away wid you there, 
and be handy; haul taught that foresheet there; 
we must run close an the wind; be handy, boys; 
make every thing dhraw.’ | 

These orders were obeyed, and the hooker 
soon passed to windward of a ship that left the 
harbour before her, but could not hold on a wind 
with the same tenacity as the hooker, whose 
qualities in this peculiarity render them parti- 
cularly suitable for the purposes to which they 
are applied, namely, pilot ard fishing boats. 

‘ We have said a ship left the harbour before 
the hooker had set sail, and it is now fitting to 
inform the reader that Barny had contrived, in 


the course of his last meetifig with the ‘long 


sailor,’ to ascertain that this ship, then lying in 
the harbour, was going to the very place Barny 
wanted to reach. Barny’s plan of action was 
decided upon in a moment: he had now nothi 
to do but to watch the sailing of the ship, — 
follow in her course. Here was, at once, a new 
mode of navigation discovered. 

For this purpose he went to windward of the 
ship, and then fell off again, allowing her to pass 
him, as he did not wish even those on board the 
ship to suppose he was following in their wake; 
for Barny, like all people that are fond of one 
scheme, and fancy every body is watching them, 
dreaded lest any one should fathom his motives. 
All that day,Barny held on the same course as 
his leader, keeping at a respectful distance, 
however, ‘for fear ’twould look like dodging 
her,’ as he said to himself; but as night closed 
in, so closed in Barny with the ship, and kept a 
sharp lookout that she should not give him the 
slip in the dark. The next morning dawned, 
and found the hooker and ship companions still; 
and thus matters proceeded for four days, dur- 
ing the entire of which time they had not seen 
land since their first losing sight of it, although 
the weather was clear. - 

‘The channel,’ thought Barny, ‘ must he 
mighty wide in these parts, and, for the last day 
or so, we’ve been goin’ purty free with a flowin’ 
sheet, and I wondher we are’nt closin’ in wid 
the shore by this time; or maybe it’s farther aff 
than I thought it was.’ His companions, too, 
began to question Barny on the subject, but to 
their queries he presented an impenetrable front 
of composure, and said, ‘it was always the best 
plan to keep a bowld offin’.’ In two days more, 
however, the weather began to be sensibly war- 
mer, and Barny and his companions remarked, 
that it was ‘ goin’ to be the finest #ayson—God 
bless it—that ever kem out o’ the skies for many 
a long year, and maybe it’s the whate would’nt 
be beautiful, and a great plenty of it.” It was 
at the end uf a week, that the ship which Barny 
had hitherto kept ahead of him, showed symp- 
toms of bearing down upon him, as he thought, 
and, sure enough, she did, and Barny began to 
conjecture what the deuce the ship could want 
with him, and commenced answers to 
the questions he thought it possible might be 
put to him in case the ship spoke him. He was 
soon put out of suspense by being hailed and or- 
dered torun under her lee, and the captain, 
looking over the quarter, asked Barny where 
he was going? 

‘Faith, then, I’m goin’ on my business,’ said 
‘Barny. 

* But where?’ said the captain. 

‘ Why, sure an it’s no matther where a poor 
man like me id be goin’,’ said Barny. 

‘Only I’m curious to know what the deuce 
you've been following my ship for, for the last 
week” 

‘ Follyin’ your ship!--Why, thin, do you think 
it’s follyin’ yiz I am?” 

‘It’s very like it,’ said the captain. _ 

‘ Why, did two people niver thravel the same 
road before” 

‘I don’t say they did’nt; but there’s a great 
difference between a ship of 700 tons, anda 
hooker.’ 


‘Oh, as for that matther,’ said Barny, ‘the 
same high road sarves a coach and four, and a 
low-back car; the thravellin’ tinker, an’ a lord 
a’ horseback. Don’t you know that sometimes 
vessels is bound to sail undher saycret ordhers”” 
said Barny, endeavouring to foil the question by 
badinage. 
There was auniversal laugh from the deck 
of the ship, at the idea ofa fishing-boat sailing 
under secret orders; for by this time the whole 
broadside of the vessel was crowded with grin- 
ping mouths and wondering eyes at Barny and 
is boat. 
* Oh, itsa thrifle makes fools laugh,’ said Bar. 
‘ Take care, my fine fellow, that you don’t be 
laughing at the wrong. side of your mouth be- 
fore long, for I’ve a notion that you’re cursedly 
in the wrong box, as cunning a fellow as you 
think yourself. Confound your stupid head, 
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can’t you tell what brings you here?’—and so the 
ship proceeded i: its course. j 


In four days more, however, the provisions in 
the hooker began to fail, and they were obliged 
to have recourse to the scalpeens for sustenance, 
and Barny then got seriously uneasy at the 
length of the voyage, and the still likely greater 
length, for any thing he could see to the con- 
trary, and, urged at last by his ‘own alarms and 
those of his companions, he was enabled, as the 
wind was light, to gain on the ship; and when 
he found himself alongside, he demanded a par- 
ley with the captain. 

The captain, on hearing that the ‘ hardy 
hooker,’ as she got christened, was under his 
lee, came on deck; and, as soon as he appeared, 
Barny cried out— 

“ Why, thin, captain dear, do you expec’ to 
‘be there soon?” 

‘* Where” said the captain. 

‘Oh, you know yourself,’ said Barny. 

It’s well for me I do,’ said the captain, 

‘Thrue for you indeed, your honour,’ said 
Barny, in his most insinuating tone; “but whin 

will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, captain 
juwel?” 

«I dare say in about three months,” said the 
‘captain. 


‘Oh Holy Mother!’ ejaculated Barny; ‘three | y 


months! arrah it’s jokin’ you are, captain dear, 
and only went tofreken me.’ 
‘ How should I frighten you?’ asked the cap- 
tain. 
‘ Why, thin, your honour, to tell God’s thruth, 
I heerd you wor goin’ ¢here; an as I wanted to 
go there too, I thought I could’nt do better nor 
to folly a knowledgeable gintleman like your- 
self, and save myself the throuble iv findin’ it 
‘out.’ 


‘ And where do you think Iam going” said | y 


the captain. 
* Why, thin,’ said Barny, ‘isn’t it to Fingal?’ 
‘No,’ said the captain; “’tis to Bengal.’ 
‘Qh!’ said Barney, ‘what'll I do now at all at 
all?’ 

The captain ordered Barny on deck, as he 
wished to have some conversation with him on 
what he, very naturally, considered a most ex- 
traordinary adventure. Heaven help the cap- 
tain! he knew little of Irishmen, or he would 
not have been so astonished. Barny made his 
appearance. Puzzling question, and more 

uzzling answer, followed in quick succession 
Shanon the commander and Barny, who, in the 
midst of his dilemma, stamped about, thumped 
his.head, squeezed his caubeen into all manner 
of shapes, and vented his despair anathematical- 


“i ‘Oh! my heavy hathred to you, you tarnal thief 
iv along sailor—its a purty scrape yiv led me 
into. I thought it was Fingal he said, and now 
Ihear itis Bingal. Oh! the divil sweep you 
for navigation, why did I meddle or make wid 
youat all at all! and my curse light on you, 
‘Terry O’Sallivan, why did I iver come acrass 
you, you onlooky vagabonde, to put sitch 
thoughtsin my head? An so its Bingal, and not. 
Fingal, you’re goin’ to, captain?’ 

indeed, Paddy.’ 

*An might I be so bowld to ax, captain, is 
Bingal much farther nor Fingal?’ 

* A trifle or so, Paddy.’ 

* Och, thin, millia murther, weirasthru, how’ll 
Liver get there at all at all!’ roared out poor 
Barny. 

‘ By turning about, and getting back the road 
you’ve come as fast as you can.’ 

*Is it back? Oh! Queen iv Heaven! an how 
will Liver get back?’ said the bewildered Barny. 

*Then you don’t know your course, it ap- 

ears?’ 

‘Oh, faix, I knew it iligant as long as your 
honour was before me.’ 

«But you don’t know your course back?’ 

* Why, indeed, not to say rightly all out, your 
honour.’ 

£Can’t you steer? said the captain. 

‘The divila betther hand at the tiller in all 
Kinsale,’ said Barny with his usual brag. 

-£ Weil, so far so good,’ said the captain; ‘and 
you know the points of the compass—you have 
a compass, I suppose 

‘ A compass! by my sowlan it’s not let alone 


a compass, but a pair o’ compasses I have, thats 


my brother, the carpinthir, left me for a keep- 
sake whin he wint abroad; but indeed, as for 
the points o’ thim, I can’t say much, for the 
childher spylt thim intirely, rootin’ holes in the 


flure.’ 


¢ Confound your thick head!’ said the captain. 


_ € Why, what an ignoramus you must be, not to 


your life? Do you even know the cardinal 
points?” 

‘ The cardinals! faix an it’s a great respect I 
have for them, your honour. Sure, ar’n’t they 
belongin’ to the Pope” 

‘Confound you, you blockhead! roared the 
captain ina rage—‘ *twould take the patience 
of the Pope and the cardinals, ag@ the cardinal 
virtues into the bargain, to keep one’s temper 
with you. Do you know the four points of the 
wind? 

do, and more.’ 

‘ Well, never mind more, but let us stick to 
four. You’re sure you know the four points of 
the wind?’ 

‘ By dad, it would be a quare thing if a say- 
farin’ man did’nt know somethin’ about the wind 
any how.’ 
‘Well, Paddy,’ said the captain, after trying 
to persuade him to come along with the ship, ‘as 
you are determined to go back, in spite of all 1 
can say, you must attend to me while I give 
you as simple instructions as [can. You say you 
kyow the four points of the wind, North, South, 
East, and West.’ 

Yis, Sir.’ 

‘ How do you'know them, for I must see that 
you are not likely to make a mistake--How do 
ou know the points?’ ; 

‘Why, you see, Sir, the sun, God bless it, 
rises in the aist, and sets in the west, which 
stands to raison; and whin you stand bechuxt 
the aist and the west, the north is forninst you.’ 

‘ And when the north is forninst you, as you 
say, is the east on your right, or your left hand?’ 

‘On the right hand, your honour.’ 

‘ Well, [see you know that much, however. 
Now,’ said the captian, ‘the moment you leave 
the ship, you must steer a nor-east course, and 
ou will make some land, near home, in about 
a week, if the wind holds as it is now, and it is 
likely to do so; but, mind me, if you turn out of 
your course in the smallest degree, you are a 
lost man.’ 

_ Many thanks to your honour!’ 

‘ And how are you off for provisions” 

‘Why, thin, indeed, in the regard o’that 
same, we are in the heighth o’disthress, for, ex- 
ceptin’ the scalpeens, sorra taste passed our 
lips for these four days.’ 

‘Oh! you poor devils!’ said the commander, 
in atone of sincere commiseration, ‘1’ll order 
you some provisions on board before you start.’ 
‘ Long life to your honour! and Pd like to 
drink the health of so noble a gintleman.’ - 
‘Lunderstand you, Paddy; you shall have 
grog too.” 

‘ Musha, the heavensshower blessins an you, 
[ pray the Virgin Mary and the twelve Apos- 
tles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, not for- 
gettin’ St. Pathrick.’ 

‘ Thank you, Paddy; but keep all your pray- 
ers for yourself, for you need them all to help 
you home again.’ 

‘Oh! never fear, whin the thingis to be done, 
Vll do it, by dad, with a heart anda half.’ 

-* Now, then, Barny, the sooner you turn your 
face towards home, the better,’ said the cap- 
tain; ‘since you will go, there is no need in 
losing more time. Are you sure you remem- 
ber my directions?’ 

*Troth an I'll niver forget them to the day 
o’my death, and is bougd to pray, more beto- 
ken, for you and yours.’ 

Don’t mind praying for me till you get home, 
Barny; but answer me, how are you to steer 
when you shall leave me?’ 

. * The nor-aist coorse, your honour; that’s the 
coorse agin the world.’ 

* Remember that! never alter that course till 
you see land—let nothing make you turn out of 
a nor-east course.’ 

* Troth an’ that id be the dirty turn, seein’ 
that it was yourself that ordered it. Oh, no, Ill 
depend my life an the nor-aist coorse, and God 
help any one that comes betune me an’it—I’d 
run him down if he was my father? 

‘ Well, good bye, Barny.’ 

‘ Good bye, and God bless you, your honour, 
and send you safe.’ 

‘That’sa wish you want more for yourself 
Barny—never fear for me, but mind yourself 
well.’ ~ 

‘Oh sure I’m as good as at home wanst I 
know the way, barrin the wind is conthrary; 
sure the nor-aist coorse ’ill do the business com- 
plate.’ Andso saying, Barny descended the 
ship’s side, and once more assumed the helm of 
the hardy hooker.’ 

The two vessels now separated on their op- 
posite courses. What a contrast their relative 


came closer. 


under her lofty and spreading canvass, cleaving 
the billows before her, manned by an able crew, 
and under the guidance of experienced officers 
—the finger of science to point the course of 
her progress, the faithful chart to warn her of 
the hidden rock and the shoal, the log-line and 
the quadrant to measure her march and prove 
her position. The poor little hooker cleft not 
the billows, each wave lifted her on its crest 
like asea-bird; but three inexperienced fisher- 
men to manage her; no certain means to guide 
them over the vast ocean they had to traverse, 
and the holding of the ‘ fickle wind’ the only 
chance of their escape from perishing in the wil- 
derness of waters. By the one, the feeling ex- 
cited is supremely that of man’s power. By the 
other, of his utter helplessness. To the one, the 
expanse of ocean could scarcely be considered 
‘trackless.’ ‘To the other it was a waste indeed. 
Yet the cheer that burst from the ship at 
partitig was answered as gaily from the hooker 
as though the odds had not —— so fearfully 
against her, and no blither heart beat on board 
the ship than that of Barny O’Reirdon. 

Happy light-heartedness of my poor country- 
men! they have often need of all their buoyant 
spirits! How kindly have they been fortified 
by nature against the assaults of adversity; and 
if they blindly rush into danger, they cannot be 
denied the possession of gallant hearts to fight 
their way out of it if they can. 

But each hurra became less audible. By de- 
grees the cheers dwindled into faintness, and, 
finally, were lost in the eddies ofthe breeze. 

The scene of utter loneliness and desolation 
had not come upon Barny until now; but he put 
his trust in the goodness of Providence, and in 
a fervent inward outpouring of prayer, resigned 
himself to the care of his Creator. 

The night fell, and Barny stuck to the helm 
as long as nature could sustain want of rest, and 
then left it in Charge of one of his companions, 
with particular directions how to steer, and or- 
dered, if any change in wind occurred, that they 
should instantly awake him. He could not sleep 
long, however; the fever of anxiety was upon 
him, and the morning had not long dawned, 
when heawoke. He had not well rubbed his 
eyes, and looked about him, when he thought 
he saw a ship in the distance approaching them. 
As the haze cleared away, she showed distinct- 
ly bearing down towards the hooker. On board 
the ship, the hooker, in such a sea, caused sur- 
prise as before, and in about an hour she was 
so close as to hail, and order the hooker to run 
under her lee. 

‘ The divil a taste,’ said Barny, ‘I’ll not quit 
my nor-aist coorse for the king of Ingland, nor 
Bonyparty into the bargin. Bad cess to you, 
do you think I’ve nothin’ to do butto plaze you?” 

Again he was hailed, and fired at, but he 
preserved his course, and got clear off. 

The third day Barny’s fears for the continuity 
of his nor-aist coorse were excited, as a larger 
brig hove in sight, and the nearer she approach- 
ed, the more distinctly she came athwart Barny’s 
course. 

* May the divil sweep’ you,’ said Barny, ‘ and 
will nothin’ else sarve you than comin’ forninst 
me that-a-way. Brig-a-hoy there!!’ shouted Bar- 
ny, giving the tiller to one of his messmates, and 
standing at the bow of his boat. ‘ Brig-a-hoy 
there!—-bad luck to you; go ’long out o’my 
nor-aist coorse.? The brig, instead of obeyng 
his mandate, hove to, and lay right ahead of the 
hooker. 

‘Oh look at this;? shouted Barny, and he 
stamped on the deck with rage—‘* look at the 
blackguards where they’re stayin’, just a-pur- 
pose to ruinan unfort’nate man like me. My 
heavy hathred to you; gui¢ this minit, or Vil 
run dow an yes; and if wego to the bottom, we’ll 
hant you for ever more==go ‘long out o’that, | 
tell you. The curse o’ Crummil an you, stupid 
vagabones, that wont go out of a man’s nor-aist 
coorse ! !’ 

From cursing Barny went to praying as he 
“For the tendher marcy o’ heavin 
and leave my way. May the Lord reward you, 
and get out o’ my nor-aist coorse! May angels 
make your bed in heavin, and do’nt ruinate me 
thie awa? The brig was immoveable, and 
Barny gave up in despair, having cursed and 
prayed himself hoarse, and finished with a duet 
volley of prayers and curses together, apostro- 
phising the bard case of a man being ‘done out 
of his nor-aist coorse.’ 

‘ A-hoy, there!!’ shouted a voice from the 
brig: ‘ You’re a small craft to be so far at sea. 
| suppose you have provision on board.’ 

‘ To be sure we have; throth if we had’nt, this 


know what a compass is, and you at s¢a all 


| situations afforded! Proudly the ship bore away 


id be a bad place to go a beggin.’ 


* What have you eatable?’ 
* The finest 0’ scalpeens.’ 
* What are scalpeens?? 


‘Why you’re mighty ignorant intirely,’ said 


Barny; ‘ why, scalpeens is pickled mackerel.’ 

‘Thenyou must give us some, for we have 
been out of every thing eatable these three 
days; and even pickled fish is better thar no- 
thing.’ 

It chanced that the brig was a West India tra- 
der: unfavourable winds had delayed much be- 
yond the expected period of time on her voyage, 
and though her water had not failed, every thing 
eatable had been consumed, and the crew re- 
duced almost to helplessness. In such a strait, 
the arrival of Barny O*Reirdon and his scalpeens 
was a most providential succour to them, and a 
lucky chance for Barny, for he got in exchange 
for his pickled fish a handsome return of rum 
and sugar, much more than equivalent to their 
value. Barny lamented much, however, that 
the brig was not bound for Ireland, that he 
might practise his own peculiar system of navi- 
gation; but as staying with the brig could do no 
good, he got himself put into his nor-aist coorse 
once more, and ploughed away towards home. 

The disposal of his cargo was great good luck 
to Barny in more ways than one. In the first 
place, he found the most profitable market he 
could have had; and, secondly, it enabled him 
to cover his retreat from the difficulty which 
still was before him, of not getting to Fingal 
after all his dangers, and, consequently, being 
open to discovery and disgrace. All these be- 
neficial results were not thrown away upon one 
of Barny’s readiness to avail himself of every 
point in his favour; and, accordingly, when they 
left the brig, Barny said to his companions, 
‘ why thin boys, ’pon my conscience but I’m as 
proud as a horse wid a wooden leg this minit, 
that we met them poor unfort’nate craythers this 
blessed day, and was enabled to extend our cha- 
rity to them, Sure an’ it’s lost they’d be only for 
our comin’ acrass them, and we, through the’ 
blessin’ o’ God, enabled todo an act of marcy, 
that is, feedin’ the hungry; and sure every good 
work we do here is before us in heaven—and 
that’s a comfort any how. To be sure, now that 
the scalpeens is sowld, there’s no use in goin’ ta 
Fingal, and we may as well jist go home.—To 
the divil now wid Terry O‘Sullivan, what does 
he know what’s an iligant place?) What know- 
ledge has he of iligayce? Vil go bail he never 
was halfas far a navigatin’? as we—he wint the 


short cut'l go bail, and never daar’d for to yin- 


ture the round as [ did.’ 

Nothing particular occurred fur the two suc- 
ceeding days, during which time Barny most re- 
ligiously pursued his nor-aist coorse, but the third. 
day produced a new and important event. A 
sail was discovered on the horizon, and in the 
direction Barny was steering, anda couple of 
hours made him tolerably certain that the vessel 
in sight was an American; for though it is need- 
less to say he was not very conversant in such 
matters, yet from the frequency of his seeing 
Americans trading to Ireland, his eye had be- 
come «#ificiently accustomed to their lofty and 
tapering spars, and peculiar smartnéss of rig, to 
satisfy him that the ship before him was of 
transatlantic build: nor was he wrong in his con- 
jecture. 

_ Barny now determined on a manceuvre, class- 
ing him amongst the first tacticians at securing a 
good retreat. He calculated the American was 
bound for Lreland, and as she lay almost as di- 
rectly in the way of his ‘ nor aist coorse,’ as the 
West Indian brig, he bore up to and spoke her. 

He was answered by a shrewd Yankee Cap 
tain. 

‘ Faix an it’s glad I am to see your honor agin,’ 
said Barny. | 

‘The Yankee had never been to Ireland, and 
told Barny so, and that a pilot was wanted for 
Cove. 

‘You know Cove?’ said the American, 

‘Is it the Cove 0’ Cork why?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘1 was bred an’ born there, and pilots as many 
ships inte Cove as any other two min out of it.’ 

Barny thus sheltered his falsehood under the 
idiom of his language. 

* But what brought you so far out to sea?’ ask- 
ed the captain. 

‘ We wor lyin’ out lookin’ for ships that want. 


ed pilots, and there kem an the terriblest gale _ j 


o’ wind aff the land, an’ blew us to say out in- 
tirely, an’ that’s the way iv it, your honour,’ 
‘1 calculate we gota share of the same gale; 
*twas from the nor east.’ rw 
‘Oh, directly!’ said Barny, ‘faith you’re right 


enough, *twas the nar-aist coorse we wor an sung [ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


enme to sign this letter, “well” **Major, | 
that’s just what i was thinking on. We get every 
day an everlastin bach of letters from Mr. Van Bu- | 
ren and Amos Kendle, and they are so plagy jagged | 
that we eant make ’em fit exactly with some others, 
eny mostas jagged from the South and West, and | 
all from our folks too. One wants one thing, and 
one wants tother. Some of our folks down South 
say, if the bank is put down, we shall all be split | 
up into splinters there. And jest ony tother way 
they say,we shant find ina week any of our folks 
North, if the Bank is rechartered, and some talk of 
the Nullifiers in Georgia going for Mr. Van Buren, 
and that we must look out sharp, and not do no- 
thing agin them. And some say that are tower of 
Mr. Webster away West, and his speeches, bother 
some of them plagily. I wasa little stumped for a 
spell myself; and I telled the Gineral, says 1,— 
**Gineral, if you expect me to satisfy all these folks, 
you’re mistaken, we can’t do it, says I,--** Well 
then,” says he, ‘*we must send for Mr. Van Buren.” 
his kinder nettled me, and says I, Gineral, you 
ha’nt forgot that are churn already”’—‘‘no, no,” says 
he, ‘‘we’ll stick to that, Major.” ‘Well then,” Says 
1, ‘do you think that Mr. Van Buren will use that 
re churn? he keeps his bread buttered,” says L, 
‘‘by more wheels than that are churn’s got.” ‘Well 
Major,” says the Gineral, he isa plagy curious 
critter, ater all—he’ll make wheels turn sometimes 
right agin one another, yet he gets along—and when 
- he lets his slice fall, or some one knocks it out ot 
his hand, it always somehow falls butter side ap” 
—*‘‘well” says I, ‘*Gineral dont you know why?” 
**not exactly,” says he, ‘Major’ —‘‘ well,” says 1,— 
‘1°11 tell you—he batiers both sides at once,” says I. 
The Gineral drew his face all into a rumple for 
about a mirute, and then he snorted right out. 
The Gineral talks ot ore to the Hermitage next 
spring—he says he thinks he has done enut for the 


country—and I think so too—he says I may go along 
with him or stay and lend Mr. Van Buren a hand— 
we'll say something about this inthe Message. 
Yours as before, 
J. DOWLING, Major, 
Downingville Militia, 2d Brigade. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1833. 


SEDUCTION. 
We learn that on Thursday last, a foreigner who 


for several years past has resided in this city, and 
taught the French language, and whose name is fa- 
miliar to most of our fashionables, was held to bail 
by one of our Aldermen under a charge of seducing 
an interesting young female, whose relatiye situation 
with the members of his family, gave him some au- 
hority over her. The trial will take place at the 
May or’s Court, and the suit be conducted by J. Hall 
Bready on the part of the plaintiff, and J. F. Trou- 
bat on the part of the defendant. 


The Boston Tremont Theatre opened for the sea- 
son,?to a very good house, on Monday evening last. 
Miss Mary Duff is of the company, and according 
to the Boston Gazette, she has much improved since 
she last appeared in that city. The Kembles com- 
menced an engagement on ‘Tuesday. 


POWER, THE COMEDIAN. 

The New York Courier says that Power, the Co- 
median, slanders his countrymen in his representa- 
tion of Patrick O'Plenipo; that in Major O'Flaher- 
ty he is not far above mediocrity, but that in Pau- 
deen O‘Rafferty, and Teddy the Tiler, he is superior 
to any person in his line that has ever appeared on 
our boards. 


‘The following facts have been communicated to 
us. On Thursday evening last, alittle after sunset, 
a boyran up to the house of Mr. J. Dupey, on the 
Gray’s Ferry road, and stated that a man had threat- 
ened his life and afterwards robbed him of a dollar. 
Mr. D. immediately went in pursuit of and arrested 
the robber. He denied the robbery, making a var- 
iely of excuses, but was brought towards the eity.— 
The constable of Passyunk was sent for, who re- 
cognized him asanold convict by the name of 
Charles Baird. He was taken before Esquire Hut- 
tonand committed. The boy stated that there were 
three other men in company who ran on the first 
alarm. ‘The man volunteered a search, having pre- 
‘viously throws away the money, which was found by 
Mc. D’s coloured man, afew paces distant from 
where he was stopped. 


HEALTH OF NEW ORLEANS, 


| to be inferred, that it was owing to any idea that the ! 


The New Orleans Advertiser of the 23d ult. pub- | route it proposes to open, is considered of partial or 
lishes a list of deaths in that city from August 9 to_ trifling utility; but rather to the quiet and unpre- 


August 20, by which it appears that 136 persons 
perished within that time. ‘he Advertiser observes: 
‘‘Persons not acclimated, if out of the city, will act 
very unadvisedly if they return, and those who can 
leave will do well to leave the city.” 


It is whispered here, says the Boston Atlas, that 
Miss Kemble’s appearance here may be her last ap- 
pearance on the stage. 


Mr. Durant, the Aeronaut, intends making an 
ascent from the Federal Hill Garden, Baltimore, 
during the present month. 

Mr. Bulwer, the author of Pelham, has retired 
from the editorial chair of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. The increasing pressure of public duties, 
and the necessity of more relaxation than an assidu- 
ous devotion to literary pursuits, combined with an 
adequate attention to those duties, would allow, is 
the immediate cause assigned. Mr. Bulwer has 
been nearly two years the editor of the New Month- 
ly; and by his name and labours, has contributed 
much to the inflaence and efficiency, not only of 
that work in particular, but of periodical literature 
generally. lis well earned reputation and admit- 
ted talents could not but exalt the vocation of which 
it is the aim to instruct as well as amuse the public 
mihd, 


There was frost in the vicinity of Boston on Mon- 
day night last. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO NEW YORK, 

When the Philadelphia and Trenton rail-road 
shall be completed, which will certainly be in the 
course of the ensuing summer, the public will have 
an opportunity of comparing the comfort of an en- 
tire land witha part land and part water conveyance 
to that city. The Rail-Road Line, as it may then 
be called, will have a distance of 82 miles to compass, 
all by land carriage at an average of 15 miles an hour 
—a matier easily managed, when steam on land can 
be employed two-thirds of the way. Our Iste ad- 
vices give us the highest assurances that the New 
Jersey Rail-Road and Transportation Company (or 
New Brunswick and Jersey city road,) is progress- 
ing with spirit and rapidity. The length of this 
road, as before stated, is less than thirty miles; and 
so nearly straight and level that an engine may be 
used on it at any desirable speed. We are assured 
that it will be in operation within a year from this 
date. The Trenton road will be in running order 
in asomewhat shorter period:—its length is near 26 
miles; and it is calculated that a steamer will per- 
formthe distance in about ninety minutes, Thus we 
have 30-!-26=56 miles performed in 3} hours, leav- 
ing 26 miles to be overcome by ordinary land car- 
riage, or by rail-road, as the joint companies may 
see fit. These 26 miles now constitute what is called 
the straight turnpike, over which the two companies 
( Philadelphia and Trenton rail-road and New Jersey 
Transportation Company,) have the unbiassed con- 
trol, as well as the fee simple. .If even these com- 
panies should feel bound in honor, as they certainly 
are not in law or equity, to refrain from laying rails 
on this part of the route, still such improvements as 
they may devise will enable them to pass this portion 
of the road in about two hours and a half—making a 
transit from Philacelphia to Jersey City—in other 
words to New York—in six hours. This plain state- 
ment fully bears out the assertion heretofore made, 
that the route now spoken of is shorter by some two 
or three hours than any Other at present thonght of. 

That portion of the community, who patronise the 
‘¢People’s Line,” will have an opportanity of passing 
judgment upon the labours of our townsman, Mr. 
S. H. Kneass, Engineer of the Road, in all next 
‘month, it being the intention of that Line to take the 
road from Bristol, as soon as completed. Then it 
will be seen, with what nice tact and acute diserimi- 
nation this Company have laid hold of ground, na~ 
turally intended for rail road communication. We 
learn, indirectly, that their operations are prosecut- 
ed with uncommon vigor—five hundred hands being 
at present actively engaged along the line. 

If we have heretofore adverted to the operations of 


this Company, in vague and general terms, it is not 


, tending mode in which the Company has hitherto 
| pursued its work. A future occasion will be taken 

to show, nut only that the route, now opening, must 
| become one of the main ones to New York; bat that 
‘it is a most essential portion of the future channel of 
communication between that important commercial 
emporium, and the seat of general government. Ere 
long we shall trace to the public the entire rail road 
route, from New York to Washington City. 


The late William Wilberforce, whose recent 
death is so generally regretted among philanthro- 
pists and friends of humanity throughout the world, 
was born at Hull in 1755. We was from early life 


advocate for the abolition of slavery. He commenced 
his public career as an abolitionist, in 1787, by bring- 
ing forward a motion in the House of Commons, 
founded on numerous petitions from the country, 
that the traffic in slaves might be prohibited. His 
last hours, says the Albany Daily Advertiser, for he 
was a Christian as well as a philanthropist, were 
bright and happy. Perhaps he retraced the events 
of his past life, and gathered comfort in the reflec- 
tion that they were in accordance with the precepts 
he had imbibed at the source of all virtuous action. 
The concluding sentence of his famous speech in 
Parliamentin 1782, is natarally reealled by the con- 
sideration of such a man’s character. ‘‘Ion my exer- 
tions for the negroes, I have found happiness if not 
success—it has enlivened my waking and svothed 
my evening hours; the subject has followed me to 
my repose, and I at least have the bliss of remem- 
bering, that Lhave demanded justice for millions 
who could not ask it for themselves,” 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 

When adverting to this work, recently republish- 
ed by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, the London 
Monthly Review holds this language:—*‘Since the 
demise of the illustrious father of the Waverly cre- 
ation, there is nota disciple of his celebrated school 
to whom we would sooner look for the inheritance 
of his mantle than the individual who has written 
the present novel. We never were less disposed to 
doubt the truth of this impression, which has long 
rested on our minds, than alter the perusal of the 
‘Parson’s Daughter,’a work in which the most exalted 
attributes of the novel writer shine out with a lustre 
which certainly no contemporary competitor will be 
able to eclipse.” This, though in spirit a just tri- 
bute to the genius of Mr. Theodore Hook, seems to 
be not very happily illustrated. The author of the 
‘*Parson’s Daughter’? may be said rather to inherit 
the mantle of Fielding or Le Sage than of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Ilook’s novels are conversant with ‘that 
which before us lies in daily life,” and this he in- 
vests with an interest exclusively his own. ‘**The 
gods had made Sir Walter poetical.” Hook, on the 
other hand, is the satirist of the parlour and drawing 
room.” 


Upwards of three thousand different languages. are 
said to be spoken in various parts of the world.— 
This number includes dialects or “breaks of lan- 
guage,” as they are called. 


Avery.—We understand, says the Commercial 
Advertiser, that the Rev. E, K. Avery has deter- 
termined to retire from public life and remain in 
the bosom of his paternal home, until the public 
shall become fully satisfied of his innocence. He 
expresses strong confidence, as do his friends, that 
God in his Providence will ere long remove every 
possible doubt from the minds of all in relation to 
his paiuful and mysterious case. The Commercial 
properly observes,—‘* We think this voluntary exile 
should satisfy those public presses which have com- 
plained of his exercising the ministerial functions, 
under the circumstances; and we have the best 
reasons for believing that his warfdest friends will 
regard his course as judicious and praiseworthy. It 
certainly should quiet the public excitement in re- 
lation to him, and we think this result may now con- 
fidently be anticipated.’’ 


One hundred and fifty-four deaths ocearred in New 
York during the week ending on Saturday last. 


until the hour of death, a zealous and unwavering | 


Mre Wand 


ce 


who lately arrived at New York from 
London, is said to be the best English singer of the 
present day. 


Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse of Ukraine, has 
been represented at the Bowery Theatre, New York, 
thirty-six times, within the last six weeks, and has, 


according to an advertisement in one of the newspa- 
pers of that city, yielded the manager a profit of 


$15,000. Doubtful—very doubtful, 


Mopresty—Mr. Hamblin, of the Bowery Theatre, 
New York, challenges any other establishment to 
furnish a collection of actors superior to the list he 
publishes. J/is own name is one of the most promi- 
_ nent on the list, 


Two hundred and twenty-eight vessels from fo- 
reign ports arrived at New York during the month 
of August. 


SuicipE,—A young gentleman of Boston, who had 
been boarding at Webb’s Hotel, New York, fora 
week or ten days previous, put an end to his life on 
Sunday last by taking laudanum. Late in the after- 
noon Mr. Webb, having occasion to go into his 
room, found the door locked on the inside; but hear- 
ing a noise as of a person in distress, after knocking 
and calling several times without any answer, he 
burst open the door and found him apparently dying. 
Physicians were immediately called and the stomach 
pump applied, but without success. He soon after 
expired. He was to have sailed yesterday morning 
for Sumatra, as supercargo of a vessel belonging to 

wealthy firm in Boston, one of the members of 
which was his father. He is supposed to have com- 
mitted this rash act ina fit of temporary derange- 
ment occasioned by an affair of the heart, in which 
his happiness was deeply involved. He was about 
twenty-four years of age, of engaging manners and 
amiable disposition, and one whose loss, even under 
less afflicting circumstances, would have been deeply 
lamented, 


From twenty to thirty persons engaged in the late 
riot at Dunnstown, Lycoming County, have been ar- 
rested and committed to prison. 


Murper.—We learn from the Nash- 
ville Banner, that Mr. P. H. Brady was shot through 
the heart, at Palaski, Te. on the night of the 20th 
ult. ‘lhe only particulars that are stated are as fol- 
lows:—‘*Mr. Brady had a dispute with a Mr. Nye, 
on the day before his death, and attempted to chas- 
tise him, but.was prevented. He was met on the pub- 
lic square in the night by Fountain Lester and Hen- 
ry Lester his son, with another young man named 
Fountain Barksdale, and several pistols were dis- 
charged. When the people gathered, who were at- 
tracted to the spot by the firing, they found Brady 
dead, with nine balls in him.” 


The cholera has entirely disappeared from Pitts- 
burg. Business is reviving, but the navigation still 


continues bad, only the lightest craft being able to ply 
on the Ohio. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for August, 
has appeared, end as usual contains many articles of 
interest to mechanics and scientific men generally. 
Among the subjects noticed in this number, we may 
mention Col, Long’s Locomotive Engine—A Plan 
for Stopping Sparks from the Flues of Locomotive 
Engines—Huger’s Percussion Lock for Cannon—- 
Flint’s Leetares—Young’s Elements of Geometry— 
Casting Statues in Metals—the Deviation of the 
Compass—Seerets in Pottery—Biceuit Baking Ma- 
chinery—Steam Carriages—Firemen’s Defence, &c. 
The number also contains a long list of new Ameri- 
can Patents, with remarks and exemplifications from 
the pen of the editor, Dr. Jones—also a list of new 
French Patents. The Journal is a work that should 
be in the hands of every Mechanic, Engineer, &c. 
Indeed it is so complete a history of the progress 
of the Mechanic Arts and of General Science, that 
we should suppose it as indispensable to first rate 
workmen, as the trowel is to the brick mason. Cer- 
tain it isthat no mechanic, however skilful, ean read 
a volume of the journal attentively, without improy- 
ing in. his art, 


One of the passengers who left Charleston in the 
| David. Brown on Sunday week, arrived at New York. 
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on Tuesday, ‘‘We learn from this gentleman, says 
the Journal of Commerce, that the sufferings of the 
passengers, inone way and another, were very great. 
The whole voyage was uncommonly rough, and 
every day added to the horror of their situation.— 
On Wednesday last, being out of fuel and nearly out 
of provisions, with the loss of rudder, anu vier 
wise crippled, the passengers commenced tearing up 
those parts of the boat which could best be spared, 
in order to keep up the steam. They also cut away 
the mast, to make a rudder of. After fitting it on, 
the boat made some head-way by the help of the 
jib, till they were supplied with wood by a coaster. 
Our inform nt represents the scene at some periods 
as appalling in the extreme. Many of the passen- 
gershad given themselves up for lost. Added to_ 
this was the sickness and death of one of their num- | 


ber, Mr. Edward Whitman, He died on Wednes- | 
day last. Mr. W. was formerly of Hartford, and | 


for the last six years had resided in Montgomery.” 


HEALTH OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the sixteenth, says: 
“There have been some cases of undisputed yellow 
fever, but we believe them © have been so far con- 
fined to strangers, and residents who were undergo- 
ing for the first time, the fiery ordeal of the climate. 
The season has no doubt arrived when unacelimated 
persons are in peril of sickness, and when such 
should observe the advice of experienced friends, 
regarding the landmarks of safety and avoiding the 
shores of danger on which frowning beacons stand, 
pointed out to their caution and attention.” 


TriaLtror Munpder.—The trial of Charles Get- 
ter, for the murder of his wife, commenced at Eas- 
ton, on Saturday week. ‘The court room was crowd- 
ed with anxious spectators. At 4 o’clock the pri- 
soner was brought into court and arraigned. He is 
about 30 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches high, stout 
built, dark hair, and light complexion. His manner 
was cool and undisturbed. He is in full health, not- 
withstanding his confinement since March last—and 
when all the harrowing incidents in the indictment 
were read to him, not a muscle in his face was mov- 
ed! When asked whether Guilty or Not Guilty of 
the murder, he firmly answered, *‘ I am not guilty, 
sir.” With the exception of a constant movement of 
the fiogers of the left hand, he appeared to be per- 
feetly at ease, and indeed it isa subject of general 
remark that he has the command of iron features, 


Tuiat ror Lipet.—At a yecent sitting of the 
Court of Quarter Sessiohs at Easton, Abraham 
Unangst was tried for a libel, in having inserted in 
one of the papers of that place an advertisement, 
stating that unless Polly Rodenbach would make 
good what she had reported »gainst defendant’s 
wife she was a notorious liar’—TIhrie for defendant 
contended that the publication was not libellous— 
and further offered (if the prosecutor was willing to 
go into the evidence of the truth) to prove that the 
charge contained in the publication was true. This 
the prosecutor and the Commonwealth declined.— 
Jury found the defendant guilty, and the eourt sen- 
enced him to e fine ot $25 and the costs. 


Surerpy.—A man named William Monk com- 
mitted suicide yesterday morning by hanging himself 
in the garret of the house he occupied. He was 


intemperate, and left a wife and three or four child- 

ren. 
Frost.—On Friday last, a pretty severe frost was 

perceptible in the neighbourhood of Reading, Pa. 


The Cholera still exists at Columbus, Ohio. Dur- 
ing the forty eight hours preceding Sunday, 25th 
ult. there were seven deaths. It has been remarked 
at Columbus, that Thursdays and Sundays the 
deaths from cholera have exceeded those of other 
days, and itis attributed to the too free use of vege- 
tables and fruit, directly after market days. Such 
was the ease at the East, during its prevalence there, 
and at Wheeling also. 


INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 

Captain Doughty, of the brig Brilliant, arrived at 
New York from Matanzas, states that a serious in- 
surrection of the negroes in the interior of Cuba had 
recently occurred. News had however reached Ma- 


the troops. It was also said that upwards of 500 ne- 
groes had been shot. Poor wretches! 


Fint.—The U. S. Steamboat Franklin, lying at 
one of the wharves of Charleston, took fire on the 
night of the 25th ult. The flames communicated to 
the wreck of the steamboat Hamburgh, lying in the 
same dock, and in the course of a few hours both 
vessels were burnt to the water’s edge. ‘The loss 
will not be very great, both boats having been con- 
demned as unseaworthy. 


THE COTTON CROPS. 
The Charleston Mercury of the 27th ult. says:— 


We learn that the cotton caterpillar has appeared in 
Edisto and Wadmalaw, and is spreading generally 


among the Sea Islands to the South. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, continue their 
Select Library of French Literature. 
French, no Freuch reader, indeed, should be without 
this periodical. 

The same publishers have issued another number 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. It contains a powerful 
and eloquent essay on the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the adaptation of ex- 
ternal nature to the moral and intellectual constitu- 
tion of man; by the Rév. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Ediuburg. 
A work on sucha subject, from sucha writer, should 
command the attention of every christian, It is em- 
braced in a neat volume, of litle more than three 
hundred pages. 

Another number of that excellent work, Harper’s 
Family Library, has also appeared. It contains Dr. 
Dick’s highly reputed work on the Improvement of 
Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge; it being an 
illustration of the advantages which would result 
from a more general dissemination of rational and 
scientific information among all ranks. It is illus- 
trated with a number of engravings, and is a work 
that may be read with profit by all classes of society. 
*‘All the improvements and discoveries in modern 
science, which could serve as illustrations of the main 
design, have been embodied in the work as it now 
appears, and we cordially recommend it to ail read- 
ers. It is written in so goorl a style—the topics, even 
when bordering cn abstruse science, are treated so 
clearly, and in such popular language—avoiding al- 
ways the use of merely technical terms—as to be 
quite intelligible to every one of ordinary under- 
standing.” 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS 

From late Foreign Journals. 

Tne Man or rug the 
sailor, in his multifarious and adventurous wander- 
ing, onee chanced to land in a desert island, in 
which a strange creature, the Old Man of the Sea, 
leapt upon his shoulders, and there, spite of all his 
etlorts to dislodge him, night and day, for along time, 
maintained his station. By day, be compelled poor, 
Sinbad, by a vigourous application of his heels to his 
ribs,to go where he pleased,—beneath the trees, 
whence he plucked fruit, or to the stream, where he 
drank. By night, he still clung, even in his sleep, 
with such sensiliveness to his neck, that it was im- 
possible to unseat him. At fength a successful 
Sivatagem presented itself to Sinbad. He found a 
gourd, and squeezed into it the juice of the grape, 
and set it in a certain place illit had fermented, and 
became strong wine. ‘This he put to the mouth of 
the Old Man of the Sea, who drauk it greedily, be- 
came drunk, aud feil asleep so soundly that Sinbad 
unfolded his clinging légs from his breast, hurled 
‘him from his‘shoulders, and, as he lay, crushed his 
head with astone. ‘The adventure of Sinbad was 
awkward enough, but that of poor human nature has 
been infinitely worse. Zhe Old Man of the Church, 
from age to age, from land to land, has ridden on 
the shoulders of humanity, and set at defiance all en- 
deavours and all schemes to dislodge him. Unlike 
the Old Man of the Sea, whose best beverage was 
a brook, he is too well inured to strong drinks to be 
readily overcome by them. He is one of those 
drinkers called deep-stomached, and strong-headed; 
who sit out all guests, dare and bear all spirituous 
potations, and laugh, in invulnerable comfort, over 
the intoxication of the prostrated multitade. And 
what wonder? His seat has ever been at the boards 
of princes. The most sparkling eup has not passed 
him by untasted; the most fiery fluid has not daunt- 
ed him. He has received the vintages reserved 
solely for kings and their favourites; and though 
there was blood in it, he has not blenched. The 
tears of misery dropped into it coald not render it 
too bitter; the bloody sweat-drops of despair too 


tanzas that the insurgents had been overpowered by 


Poisonous; though the sound of batile was in his ears, 


No student of | 


utter absence of grace and feminine manners; a pe- 


‘day he called upon the king, who scolded him for 


he ceased not to grasp the flagon,—it was music, — 
though martyrs burned at their stakes before him, 
and the very glow of theie fires came strongly upon 
him, he interrupted not his carouse, but only ‘cooled 
more gratefuily his wine, He has quaffed the juice 
of all vines; presided at the festivities of all nauious; 
poured libations to all gods; in the wild orgies of the 
ancient German and British forests he bas revelled; 
in the midnight feast of skulls he has pledged the 
savage and the cannibal; the warteast of the wilder- 
ness, or the sacred banquet of the refined Greek, 
alike found him a guest; he has taken the cup of pol- 
lution from the hand of the Babylonian harlot; and 
pledged, in the robes of the Gallic Primate, renun- 
ciation of the Christian religion with the Atheist. 
Lover of all royal tetes; delighter in the crimson- 
cushioned ease of all festivals in high places; soul of 
all jollity Where the plunderers and the deluders of 
man met to rejoice over their achievements; inspirer 
of all choice schemes for the destruction of liberty 
and genuine knowledge when the vintage of trium- 
phant fraud ferments in his brain, till the wine of 
God’s wrath, in the shape of man’s indignation, con- 
found him,—what shall move him from his living 
throne? From the days of the Flood to those of 
William the Fourth of England he bas ridden on, 
exultingly, the everlasting incubus of the groaning 
History of Priestcraft. 


Recive For a Newsrarsr Epitror.—Don’t re- 
proach me in your own mind for not writing, but re- 
proach the world tor doing nothing; for making 
peace as slowly as they made war. When any body 
commits an event, Lam ready a enough to tell it you; 
but I’have always declared against inventing news, 
when 1 do, | will set up a newspaper.— Walpole, 

Every Bopy nas nis fol- 
lowing anecedote of the late Sir Walter Scott has a 
genuine appearance, and we do not recollect of ever 
seeing it published. A gentleman, in conversing 
with the illustrioas author, remarked that he believ- 
ed that it was possible that perfect happiness might 
be the lot of somebody or other. Sir Walter cis- 
sented. ‘ Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘ there is an 
idiot, who, I’m certain, will confirm my opinion; 
he seems the very deau ideal of animal contentment.’ 
The daft individual was snooving along, humming 
to himself, when Sir Walter Scott addressed him. 
* Well, Jamie, hoo are ye the day?’ ‘Brawley, ou 
brawley,’ auswered he. ‘Now, Jamie, have you 
plenty to eat and drink?’ ‘Qu ay.? ‘And are a’ the 
tolk kind to ye?? ‘Ouay.? ‘There,’ said the poet’s 
antagonist, crowing, ‘is a perfectly happy creature.’ 
* Not so fast,’ continued Sir Waker. ‘is there nae- 
thing, Jamie, that bothers you ata’??? ‘Ou ay,’ said 
the idiot, changing his merry look, ‘uhere’s a muckle 
Bubbly-Jock that follows me wherever 1 gang.’— 
‘Now,’ suid Sir Walter, ‘you see from this that the 
very simplest and stupidest of mankind are haunted 
by evil of some kind or other—in short, every one 
has his Bubbly-Jock.” 


Hica Lire Srairs—Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, seemed to anticipate that his 
reign would be short, and he was determined that 
it should be a merry one. [is revels at the Palace 
of Cassel equalled, and probably surpassed, those of 
any other crowned head in Europe, Great Britain, 
as Ellison would say, included. A gentlesman, with 
whom I was acquainted, arrived at the Palace, bring- 
ing despatches trom the grand army. Le was dress- | 
ed in the uniform of a French colonel, and the sen- 
tinels, of course, allowed him to enter without dif- 
ficulty; be proceeded through several apartments, in 
which the servants were dauciog, drinking, or play- 
ing at cards; he, at length, came toa large room, the 
door of which was par open; shouts of laughter 
echoed from within. My friend peeped through the 
aperture, and beheld the monarch, almost in a state 
of nudity, with his eyes bandaged, playing all sorts 
of wild pranks, halloing with all his might, and 
holding in his arms a young and fair damsel whom 
he had just sectired. The lady represented some 
nymph or goddess, and, like the immortals, she was 
not encumbered with needless attire. My friend 
deemed it prudentto withdraw. On the following 


not coming into theroom. ‘* We were only having 
a little fun,” said the monarch. ‘* The pagan dei- 
ties, to get rid of heavenly ennui, would frequently 
Visit our terrestrial domes. We transformed our- 
selves into gods and goddesses; my, saloon was Mount 
Olympus, and the deities were playing at blindman’s 
buff.”"—.dnecdotes of a Detenu, in Monthly Maga- 
zine. 


Tat Lancasainet Witcues—Lancashire has long 
been celebrated for the beauty of its women; ‘the 
Lancashire witches” being a standing toast in ali 
private and public convivialities. lu the higher and 
middle classes 6f society, there are certainly to be 
found many exquisite specimens of female loveliness, 
many exceedingly graceful and feminine beings.— 
‘They may be seen in abundance in all social circles, 
in places of amusement and parade, in which, like 
the sex all the world over, they naturally assemble; 
a passion for admiration and attention forming an 
essential and important portion of women’s charac- 
ter, and one too of the utmost value, and worthy of 
every cultivation. But these’ must not be sougtit for 
amongst the preeociously developed girls herding in 
fuetories. ~Here on the contrary, will-be found an 


thing as speaking soft and low, ‘‘that most ex- 
cellent thing in women,” a peculiarity owing to 
various Causes, a principal one of which is, early 
excitement, producing a state of vocal organs closely 
resembling that of the male. Here is no delicacy of 
figure, no *‘grace in her steps,” no * heaven within 
her eye,” no elegance of tournure, no retiring bash- 
fulness, no coy reserve, no indication that a woman’s 
soul dwells therein all its young loveliness, with its 
host of hidden delights, waiting but the touch of 
some congenial spirit to awaken all its sensibilities 
and passions; but in their places an awkward and 
ungainly figure; limbs badly moulded from imper- 
feet nutrition, a bony frame work, in many points 
widely divergent from the line of womanly beauty; 
a beauty founded upon utility, and a general aspect 
of coarseness and vulgarity of expression quite ops 
posed to all ideas of excellencies in the moral and 
physical attributes of the sex—Guskell on the Man 
facturing Population of England. 


FEROCITY OE THE WHITE 
SHARK. 

The white shark, in his wide, dila- 
tible jaws, has six rows of sharp trian- 
gular teeth, which can be raised or de- 
pressed by appropriate muscles, at plea- 
sure. Its velocity is such, that nothing 
seems to be able to escape, and its 
greediness is never satisfied. By one 
gripe of the jaws, they can cut a man 
in two. A red hot cannon ball is 
sometimes lowered over the side to one 
of these disagreeable followers of a ship, 
which the seamen has the satisfaction 
of seeing the shark receive into his 
yawning throat, 

At the pearl fisheries of South Ame- 
rica, where white sharks are numerous, 
visiting the mighty caverns in the 
rocks, the water being so clear that a 
small object may be seen at consider- 
able distance, the divers, familiar with 
the character of the monster, are obli 
ed to go armed in self defence. For 
this purpose some carry a long sharp 
knife. As theshark’s mouth is placed 
somewhat under the head, he endea- 
vours to get over his intended victim, 
and if he discovers no disposition in 
the Indian to move, gently settles down 
over him with his horrible mouth wide- 
ly extended. With the coolness of a 
philosopher, the instant he is near 
enough to be reached, the diver plunges 
the knife into his vitals. A very in- 
genious mode which is practised, says 
a writer, from whom these observations 
have been principally extracted, is for 
the diver to carry down with him four 
or five hard wood sticks, about two feet 
long, sharpened at both ends. In case 
he is likely to be disturbed in his search 
for the oyster, by the visit of this king 
of sharks, he thrusts one of the sticks 
between his jaws, as he is in the act of 
closing them. ‘This props them asun- 
der, and the foree with which they are 
brought to act on the stick, securely 
pins both ends into the bones, and away 
he goes without the possibility of & 
remedy. Instances have been known 
of an Indian who was so sharply set 
upon, that he gave away three sticks 
in succession, before quitting his dan- 
gerous post. 

At the Marquesas Island, where this 
shark abounds, the natives swim in the 
midst of them quite fearlessly; and the 
only reason why more of them are not 
devoured, must be the peculiar ease 
with) which they are supplied with 
large fish, . Whenever, however, a 
native is so unfortunate as to be caught 
by one of them, his associates never 
exert themselves in the least, to extri- 


culiar rancous or rough timbre of voice; no such| cate him, because itis a Common mat- 
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ter of belief there, that the sharksnever 
seize any but the wicked—or transgres- 
sors of law, and therefore the men de- 
serve to die. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance in- 
formed us that.be saw a young girl 
swimming from a Boston vessel, wait- 


‘ing to receive a cargo of sandal wood, 


with a heavy bar of iron, on her shoul- 
der, which she had contrived to steal 
from the deck. She swam under wa- 
ter a considerable distance, before com- 
ing up for breath, but the moment she 
was seen, the boats put off with the ex- 
pectation of recovering the bar. 

Just as the boats were so near that 
she was fearful of being struck with an 
oar, which was raised by a man in the 
bow, she plunged a second time, the 
boats pursued the track, but as she 
came up to the surface, still holding the 
iron, a “mighty white shark swallowed 
her at one effort; the velocity towards 
his object being so great, that as he 
rolled upward, the girl was driven down 
his throat.” 


ESSAY UPON LOVERS. 


BY A FRIEND. 


In anenlarged and strong mind love 
does not make such havoc as in a weak 
one; not that it is less capable of loving, 
but because it has more resources. It 
certainly is the most powerful passion 
of the mind, and when there is not the 
capability of other pursuits, it often en- 
To die for love 
is no proof of tenderness, but of stupi- 
dity of mind and obstinacy of temper. 
The narrower the mind, the more it is 
liable to be devoured by whatever pre- 
If there was sucha 
superabundance of tenderness that life 
itself must be the forfeit of its wounds, 
it would appear also onthe other oc- 
casions; but you may see people dying 
for love who have not docility enough 
And 
why do they die? Because they have 
not docility enough to submit to the 
In vio- 
lent minds, love will be a violent pas- 
Violent unconquer- 
able love, shows the fury, not the ten- 


grosses andadestroys. 


dominates over it. 


to give up a common argument. 


correction of disappointment. 
sion like the rest. 


derness of the disposition. 


A furious man loves furiously; he can 
scarcely bear the object out of his sight; 
and is mad when he sees another enjoy 
that attention which he would himself 
But in the midst of all his 
passions, he thinks less of cherishing 
the object of it, than of gratifying him- 
self. He would not forego his love, 
though the misery of his object might 
ensue; nor has he any idea of giving a 
happiness of which he must not par- 


engross. 


ticipate. 


_ The phlegmatic love very rationally, 
and take plenty of time to consider whe- 
ther every thing is proper and advis- 
able, before they allow themselves to 
feel the warm emotion: and when at 
length they have gently and duly made 
up their minds to be in love, it is al- 
ways with such prudent reserve, that in 
case of any mishap, they soon recover, 
and are ready to love again as rational- 


ly and as coolly as ever. 


The selfish and mean have their loves: 


The volative and fickle wiil love most | 
merrily a thousand times, and laugh 
themselves out of it, without remember- 
ing one for whom they have sighed.— 
The sensual love a great many, but soon 
forget they have no friendship in their 
love, because they hold no mental in- 
tercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for 
man is exquisitely various,) forget all 
their natural gloom, and become har? 
monized and tame, nay, sometimes ri- 
diculously elated; but nature generally 
returns, and after marriage the gay plu- 
mage fades. 

When a man of dissipation loves, it 
is often with more than ordinary truth, 
tenderness and delicacy, because it must 
be something very exalted that can re- 
call home his wild imagination, and 
concentrate those feelings so much ac- 
customed to wander. And this is the 
reason for which a reformed rake is said 
to make the best husband. 


Men of genius have generally little 
sentiment in love; they too often marry 
to make their homes comfortable and 
secure, and therefore the mind of the 
lady is sometimes not sufficiently con- 
sidered. If she has a tolerable person, 
and especially if she has a tolerable for- 
tune, they fancy they have made just 
such a bargain as they wished for, and 
consider it with nearly the same emo- 
tion they consider any other bargain in 
the way of trade. 


The melancholy make the most ro- 
mantic lovers, and use all quaint con- 
ceits of valuing trifles belonging to the 
object of their love,and are tediously in- 
terested about the smallest concern re- 
lative to the said divinity ; which is al- 
ways insipid and ridiculous to others. 
They love and despair, and love till 
they love despair itself, and fancy them- 
selves ten times more in love than they 
really are. 


The sanguine love very bountifully: 
they are not only liberal of their affec- 
tion, but they generally ascribe perfec- 
tions to the selected object. There is 
a continual animation in their passion, 
and those are the people who will quar- 
rel, and forgive a thousand and a thou- 
sand times. The impetuosity of their 
emotions, however, render them the 
victims of jealousy; and though they 
bless largely, they are apt to be trouble- 
some, unless they meet wind as impas- 
sioned as their own. Yet they beautify 
their tenderness with much sentiment, 
for they have so high an opinion of the 
object they love,“or rather adore, that 
they think they never can address them 
too highly, or,show too much observ- 
ance. 


The grave tumble deeply in love, and 
love with all possible solemnity, except 
—for love is a curious touchstone of the 
character—except the inspiring pas- 
sion awakens dormant faculties, and 
brings forth animation unknown before; 
thén the formal lover is the most antic 
monkey in society. 


The bashful lover sighs till he almost 
sighs himself away, before he resolves 
with a prodigions effort to disburthen 
his mind; and when he does summon 
resolution, it is with such sterile con- 
ciseness, and with so bad a grace, that 


and love with athousand subterfuges and| he does much recommend his suit.— 


stratagems. 


of a beloved object. 


It may readily be suppos- 
ed, that those people would be soon ap- 
peased by a good jointure, for the loss 


Upon these men refusals sink very deep, 
and often deter them from any further 
application to others.-—Columbian ( Ct.) 


Reg. 


Hints To Housrwives.—As far as it 
is possible, have bits of bread eaten up 
before they become hard. Spread those 
that are not eaten, and let them dry, to 
be p unded for puddings, or soaked for 
brewis. Brewis is made of crusts and 
dry pieces of bread, soaked a good while 
in hot milk, mashed up, and salted, and 
buttered like toast. Above all, do not 
let crusts accumulate in such quantities 
that they cannot be used With proper 
care there is no need of losing a particle 
of bread, even in the hottest weather, 
When ivory-handled knives turn yel- 
low, rub them with nice sand paper, or 
emery; it will take off the spots, and re- 
store their whiteness. 

When a carpet is faded, I have been 
told that it may be restored, in a great 
measure, (provided there be no grease 
in it,) by being dipped into strong salt 
and water. I never tried this; butI 
know that silk pocket handkerchiefs 
and deep blue factory cotton will not 
fade, if dipped in salt and water while 
new. 

Tortoise shell combs last much lon- 
ger for having oil rubbed into them 
once in a while. 

Spots in furniture may usually beclean- 
ed by rubbing them quick and hard, 
with a flannel wet with the same thing 
which took out the colour; if rum, wet 
the cloth with rum, & The very best 
restorative for defaced varnished furni- 
ture, is rotten-stone pulverised, and rub- 
bed on with linseed oil. 


THE BULL FIGHT. 

This morning the grand spectacle, the ex- 
hibition most pleasing to a Spaniard, and more 
interesting to him than all the coronations in 
the world—in fine, the Royal bull-fight--was 
performed; and the prevailing passion of the 
people was completely gratified. At an early 
hour, and long before the doors were opened, 
the people hurried to the Plaza to secure their 
seats. Ina short time the place was ccmpletely 
full, and many persons who had tickets, and who 
had paid dearly for them, were unable to obtain 
admission. The gayand novel appearance of 
the Plaza, decorated as it was with hangings, 
and filled with an immense concourse of people, 
was well calculated to excite the admiration of 
the beholders. Along the whole length of 
every tier of balconies on each side of the square 
was extended a colored cloth, trimmed with 
gold or silver, and ofa different colour in every 
tier; and as the houses were four or five stories 
high, the effect produced by this arrangement 
can hardly be conceived. A public edifice on 
the northern side of the square was occupied by 
the Royal family, who viewed the spectacle 
from a large balcony, ornamented with hangings 
of silk, and covered by arich crimson canopy 
embroidered with gold. In the other balconies 
of this building, to the right and left of their Ma- 
jesties, sat the Grandees and other Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber, in full uniform, as also the 
Ladies of Honour sumptuously attired. The 
Diplomatic Corps, the Secretaries of State, the 
Councillors of State, and other distinguished 
corporations, filled the boxes which had been 
assigned to them respectively. The rest of the 
spectators looked on from the seats which had 
been prepared for them by means of an exten- 
sive scaffolding that embraced the four sides of 
the area; but great, indeed, was the crowding, 
and jostling, and pushing that took place before 
they could get themselves arranged and seated. 
At about five o’clock commenced the prepara- 
tory ceremony of the Despejo, or clearing of the 
Plaza, a party of halberdiers marched into the 
area, and were followed by eight alguazils on 
horseback, four in the ancient costume, and four 
in modern uniforms. Then came four magni- 
ficient open carriages, each drawn by six horses 
superbly caparisoned, and containing the Cabdal- 
leros en Plaza, with their seconds. The latter 
were the Count Florida Blanca, the Duke of 
Frios, the Duke of Alba, and the duke of Infan- 
tado, who had equipped their respective prote- 
ges, and given them horses, and who were now 


bound to defend and animate them in the hour 
of trial. 


— —— — 


The Cavaliers were gorgeously dressed after 
the ancient fashion; their seconds wore their 
respective uniforms, and the footmen who ac- 
companied the carriage, were in full liveries. — 
The bull-fighters by profession, enterded next 
--a gallant little band, with silken cloak falling 
gracefully down the left shoulder, and gold-em- 
broidered jackets which glittered in the sun.— 


Of these, two or three were assigned to each of 


the Cavaliers, whom it was their duty constantly, 
to attend, and to assist in case of need—a case 
which certainly occurred by far too often. There 
appeared a party of soldiers in the old Spanish 
dress. After these, another party consisting of 
Roman warriors, another ef Indians in their ap- 
propriate dresses, and another of Moors, and 
lastly, 24 beautiful saddle horses, superbly ca- 
parisoned, and led by an equal number of grooms 
in gaudy liveries. . 

The whole of this splendid train marched 
round the Plaza, saluting the Royal Family as 
they passed, and went out at the same gate 
through which they had entered, except the 
halberdiers, who posted themselves under the 
balcony of the King, within the arena, without 
any other barrier between them and the bull 
than their balberds and their courage. Four 
alguazils also remained on the ground to com 
municate the necessary orders, and though they 
were well mounted, their situation could not 
have been in the leastagreeable. A few min- 
utes after the Despejo, the Caballeros appeared 
on their horses, surrounded by their chulos, or 
assistants, and armed with a short pike called a 
rejo. trumpets and kettledrums sounded 
the signal, an awful pause ensued, a little door 
was opened, and out rushed a bull, who, appa- 
rently amazed and bewildered by the shouts 
with which he was assailed, and by the novelty 
of the objects which met his eyes, seemed un- 
certain which way to turn, or on whom to make 
a trial of his strengh. 

But here ends the picturesque, the romantic, 
and the chivalrous of this extraordinary specta- 
cle; all the rest was a succession of accidents, 
confusions, wounds, and blood, and would 
only lead to a sanguinary and disgusting 
tale. Of the Caballeros, only one could ap- 
proach the bull with impunity; the others 
were thrown by their horses, gored and tramp- 
led on by the bulls, (who yet were not of the 
fiercest,) and instead of exciting the admiration 
of the spectators, only filled them with pain and 
commiseration. Ina short time they had to 


quit the scene, with the exception of the one | 


alluded to. This Caballero (whose name is 
Artais, and second to the Duke of Infantado) 
performed his part with admirable skill and in- 
trepidty. His manner of fighting the bull was 
to ride up to him with the short pike just men- 
tioned, which at one end is armed with a blade 
of steel about half the size of a bayonet, the 
other end being held by the rider, and on the 
attack of the bull, to strike the steel into the 
animal’s neck, or as near as possible, break the 
pike, leaving the blade behind, and gallop off 
with all speed to avoid further danger. In this 
way he broke more than a dozen pikes‘and 
killed two bulls. He had, however some very 
narrow escapes, and two horses were killed un- 
der him, both beautiful animals; but he never 
once lost his saddle, nor did he receive any in- 
jury. The people were prodigal of their ap- 
plause, and the King and the Duke of Infantado, 
not wishing him to tempt fortune too far, order- 
ed him to retire, which he did with nearly all the 
glory, and certainly with all the delightful feel- 
ings of an Olympic conqueror. A great deal of 
credit was due to the celebrated Montes, who 
was his chulo or assistant. They both have re- 
ceived from the Duke, their patron, flattering 
and substantial proofs of his esteem and gene- 
rosity. The halberdiers stood their ground like 
veterans as they were, and kept off the bull 
with great spirit, having killed one which at- 
tempted to penetrate the wall of steel which 
they presented to him. After the retreat of the 
Caballeros, the regular bull-fighters came upon 
the ground, and exhibited, according to their 
practice, though with the disadvantage of having 
fiercer bulls and inferior horses. the spectacle 
lasted till nearly dark; at least 12 bulls were 
killed, and yet it is probable that the people 
retired with reluctance from the scene-—Lon- 
don paper. 


From Lee’s Memoirs, 
SINGULAR STRATAGEM. 


While the allied army was e before Savan- 
nah, Colonel John White, of the eorgia line, con- 
ceived and executed an extraordina enterprize.— 
Captain French, with a small party of the British re- 


gulars, was stationed on the Ogeechee river, about 
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twenty-five miles from Savannah. At the same 
place lay five British vessels, of which four were 
armed, the largest mounting fourteen guns. White 
having with him only Captain Etholm and three sol- 
diers, kindled many fires, the illumination of hich 
was discernable at the British, station exhibiting by 
the manner of ranging them, the plan of a camp.— 
Vo this stratagem he added another; he and four 
comrades, imitating the manner’ of the staff, rode 
with haste in various directions, giving orders in a 
loud vo.ce. French became satisfied that a large 
body of the enemy were upon him; and on being 
summoned by White, he surrendered (Ist of Octo- 
ber) his detachment, the crews of five vessels, forty 
in number, with the vessels, and one hundred and 
thirty stand of arms. 

Colonel White having succeeded, pretended that 
he must keep back his troops, lest the animosity, al- 
rea(ly stifled by bis great exertions, would break out, 
and indiseriminate stanghter take place ia defiance 
of his authority; and that therefore he would commit 
his prisoners to three guides who would conduct 
them safely to good quarters. ‘his humane atten- 
tion on the part of White was thankfully received. 
He iinmediately ordered three of his attendants to 
proceed with the prisoners, who moved off with 
celerily, anxious to get away, lest the tury of White’s 
corps, believed to be near at hand, might break out, 
much disposed as he himself was to restrain it, 

White, with the soldier retained by him, repaired 
as he announced to his guides and prisoners, to his 
troops, for the purpose of proceeding in their rear. 

He now employed himself in collecting the neigh- 
bouring militia, with whom he overtook his guides, 
their charge sate and happy in the good treatment ex- 
perienced. 

The extraordinary address of White was contrast- 
ed with the extraordinary folly of French; and both 
were necessary to produce the wonderful issue. The 
affair approaches too near the marvellousto have been 
admitted into these memoirs, had it not been uni- 
formly asserted, as uniformly accredited, and never 
contradieted. 


LONDON POLICE. 

Rervusat or a Lanes Fant.—Mr. Cole, a medical 

ntleman, appeared to ask the assistance of the 
eer Mayor under the following circumstances of 
hardship: 

The learned gentleman caused a great deal of mer- 
riment, which sprung in a great measure from the 
excellent temper with which he gave the history of : 
his calamity. To all appearance the doctor was 
about thirty stone weight. 

‘*T am come, my Lord, to complain to you of the 
very unreasonable conduct of the omnibus conduc- 
tor and driver,” said the doctor. ‘*1 live in the 
Edgeware-road, and find it necessary to get into an 
omnibus to come to and retura from town, Of late,’ 
however, the coachmen, and conductors, the moment 
I hail them, shake their heads and drive on, saying— 
* No, no, you wont do for me.’—[Great laughter. }— 
They object to my size, I suppose, but L am not in 
a condition to remedy that, and therefore if they 
have me at all they must have me as | am.” (Laugh- 
ter. 

The Lord Mayor: I am afraid, Doctor, that I can’t 
compel them to have you; and, to say the truth, | 
think their objection is a very reasonable one. — Put 
the matter in this way:—Ar omnibus is licensed to 
carry 14 persons inside. Now suppose 14 men of 
your size were to demand admission, would you like 
to be a passenger? 

Doctur Cole.—Not by any means, I assure you, 
for Lam convinced that we should not be at all com- 
fortable in such weather asthis. ‘hey proposed to 
me to pay double price, but Lam only one person, 
and L thought that the act of parliament protected 


me. 

The Lord Mayor.—The drivers need not take 
any one they do not fancy. It was but the other 
day a drunken fellow wanted to foree his way into 
an omnibus, and [ fined him. Now I should think 
the passengers would have as great an objection to 
you as the drivers, and therefore until you reduce 
your weight, you can’t expect accommodation from 
Paddington to the Bank for sixpence.—( Laughter. ) 

Doctor Cole (casting his eyes round himself. )— 
To reduce this bulk would be a difficult thing. It is 
impossible. 

The Lord Mayor.—V'H tel! you how—walk,. 

Doctor Cole. —Walk! walk from Paddington to 
the Bank!—( Loud Laughter. ) 

The Lord Mayor.—That’s a certain remedy for 
obesity. If Daniel Lambert had carried the box in 
which he travelled, he would not have been such a 
spectacle. 

Doctor Cole.—It js not an easy matter for a man 
upwards of 50 years of age to walk any considerable 
distance. Lam a medical man, and I should not in 
such a case recommend violent walking. . 

The Lord Mayor.—You mean you wouldn’t prac- 
tise it, laugh. ) 

Doctor Cole.—I «am also aware of the usua! method 
of reducing jockeys and fighting men, but I shouldn’t 
fancy that system. I know the reduction of weight 
by such means is ruinous to the constitution, not to 
say a word of the inconvenient nature of the process 
to a man like me. 

The Lord Mayor.—I -wish I could render you a 
service, Doctor. You bear all these things, it ap- 

ars to me, with an excellent temper. 

Doctor Cole.—Certainly I do; I enjoy the refusal 


The moment the door is open the passengers ery 
out, “* Oh, we’ve no room here; you must get an 
omnibus for yourself.” (Laughter.) The evach- 
man cries, ‘I told you before, Jack, that we couldn’t 
take in that load under double price,” and the con- 
ductor slams the door and says “ all right,” leaving 
me in the middle of the road in a roar of laughter. 
The Lord Mayor declared that he never saw so 
faithful an illustration of the old saying, “laugh and 
grow tat,” and repeated his presciiption of walking, 
but without the slightest effect upon the Doctor, who 
disturbed the whole room in moving gut of it. 


A MARRIAGE LOTTERY. 
A handsome young fellow might readily make a 
a fortune by the adoption of a plan similar to the 
following: — 

** The most brilliant matrimonial scheme we ever 
heard of was on the lottery principle. A young gen- 
tleman proposed himself as a prize to be drawn in the 
usual way. ‘the tickets were of various prices, the 
youngest ladies paying the least. Wadow’s tickets 
were much higher than those of ladies who had sever 

nmarried. Whena certain sum—say a hundred 
thousand doilars—had been raised, the lottery was to 
be drawn, and the holder of the successful ticket was 
to marry the gentlemen and enjoy the fortune. If 
she ,efused to marry him they were to divide the 
sum between them.” 

We propose an improvemeat, to the effect that a 
company of handsome young fellows enter into this 
scheme—say fifteen or twenty—and that- after the 
tickets are sold the ladies who hold them have the 
privilege of deciding by vote, as to the most prefer- 
able of the gentlemon—the one who reeeives the 
argest vote to be considered the prize. 


THE AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 

We lately copied a few hasty remarks, concerning 
Maelzel’s wonderful Chess Player. They have been 
wideiy circulated, and we are glad to perceive, have 
provoked comments and speculations from others, 
concerning the celebrated automaton. ‘The editor 
of the Albany Advertiser agrees with the Boston 
Journal, that Maelzel is himself the master spirit 
and mover of the Turk’s movements. We doubt 
this. Maelzel is, we think, the machinist—that is, 
he has improved the invention of Von Kempelin. 
but we incline to the opinion, that ke is not the 
player, and yet it puzzles us to knuw where the real 
player is secreted. Itis equally a puzzle, however, 
to decide how Maelzel can operate upon the Turk, 
when he is to be seen moving about, with his hands 
behind hin, during the greater part of the time oc- 
cupied in playing the game. He will visit us in a 
tew days, and we intend to be present two or three 
evenings, in order to exercise all our powers of scru- 
tiny in aa effort to detect the secret so far as re- 
gards the mover. Will one or two good chess play- 
ers and keen eyed Paul Pry’s join in this expedition? 
We think it will prove discreditable to the country, 
if Maelzel is permitted to leave us after a sojourn 
of several years, and we still be in ignorance as to 
the mover of the Turk A late number of the Lon- 
don Cycopledia attempts to explain the mystery of 


is, or could be concealed in the box attached to the 
figure. ‘The explanation is, however, any thing but 
satisfactory, aud rather proves the impossibility of 
the position which the writer attempts to coulirm. 
An Albany editor, when noticing the ercyclopedia 
article, well observes:—‘*The dwart must be along 
suffering creature, to consent to sit doubled up for 
so many years, in order to oblige the proprictor, 
and ruin his own health, or else the dwart race 
must be very accommodating to have had a member 
of their family ready at a moments warning to go 
all overthe world, and play chess for Van Kem- 
pelen & Maclzel, during the last 50 years. Who 
ever heard the litle man sneeze or cough? Be the 
exhibition ever so crowded, or the room ever so 
hot orcold, no noise is heard from the Mannakin! 
** All around is silent.” 

The same editor gives the annexed reasons for 
his beliet that Maelzel is the master spirit of the au- 
tomaton, 

First. Machinery has been constructed to do 
things’as diilicult as to play chess. Mr Babbage’s 
calculating machine is far more astonishing. _ 

Second. All the movements of the Automaton 
may be referred totwo simple ones, one forward to 
any given line of squares, and the ‘other at right 
angles to the former extending to any given squares 
Ifthe arm which is set in motion and opens its 
thumb mechanically can be stopped at pleasure in 
these two directions, the great difficulty is over- 
come. 

Third. Beeause the figure never played without 
Mr. Maezel’s first touching the chess board, and 
carefully handling the piece corresponding with that 
played by its adversary. His pauses were often very 
good even in placing this picce, which would have 
been done instantly if the dwarf played the game. 
The figure always moved imediately after Mr. Mael- 
zel stepped back. 

Fourth. Because the American Automaton un- 
questionably contained no dwarf, but was moved by 
no machinery, and it imitated Mr. Maelzel’s close- 
ly. It played with its left arm, that the person ma- 
naging the machine could use his right arm, evi- 
dently shewing that his convenience was consulted 
before that of any person inside. For the person 
inside would been obliged to use his left arm in 
playing. 


of the conductor as much asthe passengers do.— 


Fifth. Because the American machine was at first 


the Chess Player, by an effort to show that a dwarf 


very often beaten. As soon, however, as the pro- 
prietor increased his stock of books on the subject ef 
chess, snd improved in his own playing, the ma- 
chine improved and not before. 

Sixth. Because the American proprietor having 
announced that he had some idea of discovering the 
secret to the public upon getting a certain sum of 
money subscribed or made up to him, Mr. Maelzel 
bought the machine! 

The American proprietor would never have dared 
the risk upon the money’s being so raised, to 
have told the public ‘there is nothing curious about 
it—after all a dwarf plays the game!” He was too 
shrewd and sensible person for that. 

Our reasonsare notall given, but we think there 
is enough in them to convince our readers, that the 
Automaton is a machine of admirable yet simple con- 
struction, and that it is is directed by Mr. Maelzel. 
The doubts that have arisen, Mr. Maelzel no doubt 
wishes (o continue. ‘Take away the mystery, and 
the Automaton would not have made its master’s 
fortane. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

Capt. Owen’s narrative has the following allu- 
sion to this superstition: 

‘For many years (says Captain Owen) the Fly- 
ing Dutchman has been a popular superstition 
and source of terror tothe mariners. Few have 
often passed the Cape but can tell their tale of 
what they saw, or what others have told them 
of this mischievous phantom ship. Old seamen 
still while away the tedious night watch in re- 
peating to their young and marvel-loving com- 
rades, stories of this water-sprite; and many a 
stout heart has quailed, as with anxious ears 
they have listened to the freaks of this airy ter- 
ror. The following circumstance happened to 
us during this voyage, which called forth many 
an almost forgotten record of the ‘Flying Dutch- 
man.’ In the evening of the 6th of April, when 
off Port Danger, the Baracouta was seen about 
two miles to leeward: struck with the singularity 
of her being so soon after us, we at first conclu- 
ded that it could not be she; but the peculiarity 
of her rigging and other circumstances, convin- 
ced us that we were not mistaken; nay, so dis- 
tinctly was she seen, that many well known 
faces could be observed on deck, looking to- 
wards our ship. After keeping thus for some 
time, we became surprised that she made no ef- 
fort to join us, but, on the contrary, stood away. 
But being so near the port to which we were 
both destined, Captain Owen did not attach 
much importance to this proceeding, and we ac- 
cordingly continued our course. At sunset it 
was observed that-she hove to,and sent a boat 
away, apparently for the purpose of picking up 
aman overboard. During the night we could 
not perceive any light or other indication of her 
locality. ‘The next morning we anchored in Si- 
mon’s Bay, where, for a whole week, we were 
in anxious expectation of her arrival; but it af- 
terwards appeared that at this very period the 
Baracouta must have been above three hundred 
miles from us, and no other vessel of the same 
class was ever seen about the Cape. ‘Ihis is not 
told in order to authenticate the stories of fear 
or fancy, or to add to the visionary terrors of 
superstition; but it is recorded as a strange ani 
at present unaccountable fact, doubtless attri- 
butable to natural and probably simple causes. 
Time or accident may solve them; but until 
then, the imagination of those who delight in 
unaccountable things will picture the phantom 
ship as an apparition of dreadful and supernatu- 
ral mystery. 


USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 

It is well known that insects are the 
favourite food of birds, particularly of 
the smaller kind. And to encourage 
the increase of the feathered tribes. by 
all possible means would doubtless re- 
sult in a very considerate advantage to 
the agriculturist. Immense numbers 
of these useful birds are annually de- 
stroyed through mere wantonness and 
cruelty, while the farmer is continual-" 
ly vexed with the ravages of worms 
and bugs in every department of: ve- 
getation. It isfrom small birds we are 
to look for assistance against the my- 
riads of insects whose depredations are 
so deleterious to our fields and gardens; 
and whose numbers if they are permit- 


jted to increase by the extirpation of 


our benefactor, the feathered songster 
will eat up our substance, and destroy 


the labours of the wearied husbandman 
who toils by the sweat of his brow to 
earn hisscanty pittance. A writer says: 
“the parents of-one nest of young birds 
has been caleulated to destroy many 
thousands of insects in a day, and thus 
at the commencement of a warm sea- 
son one day’s havoc prevents the ex- 
istence of many millions of those beings 
whose extensive devastations present a 
barrier so discouraging to the exer- 
tions of the farmer.”? The following 
is an extract from some remarks made 
by a highly intelligent and enlighten- 
ed agriculturist: “The destruction of 
vast fields of grain by flies, in some 
parts of our country has been reasons 
ably attributed to the extermination of 
birds. It has indeed been found neces * 
sary to protect several species by law, 
but policy and humanity require that 
the protection should be much farther 
extended. Some birds are pursued 
with unsparing hostility, from erro- 
neous notions of their pernicious ha- 
bits; the woodpecker is of this class, 
yet sne deserves the gratitude instead 
of the ill-will of man. She bores no 
trees such as are unsound, from which 
she extracts insects which are so slow- 
ly effecting their destruction.” Lin- 
nzeus relates an occurrence in Sweden 
which issomewhat to the point. Among 
the birds of that country was a particu. 
lar species which the country people 
apprehended were somewhat destruc- 
tive to their crops. ~ They accordingly 
made war upon them, and by yearl 
repeated attacks exterminated them. 
In consequence, the insects which were 
the principal food of these birds, in- 
creased to such an extent as to do an 
hundred fold more damage to their 
crops of grain and grass than the 
birds had done. They then strove to 
reinstate that species and encourage 
their spreading in the country. Let 
us not grudge them a little grain to the 
harmless birds which animate nature 
in compensation for the invaluable ser. 
vices they render us—Northampion 
Cour. 


Irish Repartee.—* There leave the en- 
trenchment and go and tell your cap- 
tain that you are the idlest rascal in the 
regiment.’ * Please your honour, you 
would not like to have me go with a lie 
in my mouth.’ 

Cross Examination.—A young lady 
who had been severely interrogated at 
court by an ill tempered counsel, ob- 
served, on leaving the witness box, 
that she never before fully under- 
stood what was meant by cross exami- 
nation. 

An Irish soldier, who came over with 
General Moore, being asked if he met 
with much hospitality in Holland—- 
“ Oh yes, replied he, too much, I was 
in the hospital almost all the time I was 
there.” 

The truest sign of a noble soul is to 
be placed by nature above envy. 

Our envy always lasts longer than the 
happiness of those we envy. 

There are still more people free from 
interest than from envy. 

Love is the daughter of idleness, but 
the mother of disquietude. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Curran.—One morning, at an inn 
n the south of Ireland, a gentleman 
travelling upon mercantile business, 
came running down stairs a few mi- 
nutes before the appearance of the 
stage coach in which he had taken a 
seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly little 
fellow leaning againstthe doorpost, with 
dirty face and shabby clothes, he hailed 
him and ordered him to brush his coat. 
The operation proceeding rather slowly, 
the impatient traveller cursed the lazy 
valet for an idle, good-for-nothing dog, 
and threatened him with corporal pun- 
ishment on the spot, if he did not make 
haste and finish his job well before the 
arrival of the coach. ‘Terror seemed 
to produce its effect; the fellow brushed 
the coat and then the trowsers, with 
great diligence, and was rewarded with 
sixpence, which he received with a low 
bow. ‘The gentleman went into the 
bar, and paid his bill, just as the ex- 
pected vehicle reached the door. Upon 
getting inside, guess his astonishment 
to find his friend the quondam waiter, 
seated snugly in one corner, with all 
the look of a person well used to com- 
fort. After twoor three hurried glances, 
to be sure that his eyes did not deceive 
him, he commenced a confused apology 
for his blunder, condemning his own 
rashness and stupidity—but he was 
speedily interrupted by the other ex- 
claiming, ** Oh, never mind, make no 
apologies—these are hard times, and it 
is well to earn a trifle in an honest way 
—I am much obliged for your hand- 
some fee for so small a job—my name, 
sir, is John Philpot Curran, pray what 
is yours??? The other was thunder- 
derstruck by the idea of such an intro- 
duction; but the drollery of Curran 
soon overcame his confusion; and the 
traveller never rejoiced less at the ter- 
mination of a long journey, than when 
he beheld the distant spires of Dublin 
glitter in the light of the setting sun. 

did you come from?’’ 
said Wilkes to a beggar in the Isle of 
Wight. 

From the devil.”’ 

‘¢ What is going on there?” 

- & Much the same as here.” 

What’s that?” 

“¢ The rich taken in and the poor kept 
out.”” 


A German priest walking in proces- 
sion at the head of his parishioners, 


over uncultivated fields in order to pro- 
cure a blessing on their future crops, 
when he came to those of an unpromis- 
ing appearance, would pass on, saying 
‘shere prayers and singing will avail 
nothing; this must have manure.” 


~ 


Animal Introsuspection Food,—-Sir 
Henry Stuart, in speaking of food taken 
in by plants through the pores, says that 
men have been known to become so de- 
bilitated by age, and disease, that they 
could receive no food by the ordinary 
organ, the mouth. They were in con- 
sequence immersed in milk and veal 
broth baths, and subsisted by absorp- 
tion through the pores of the body, like 
leaves. An instance occurred within a 
few years in a noble duke of sporting 
notoriety ‘who was thus supported dur- 
ing the last moments of his life. 


—— 


From the Albany, Argus. 
DEATH SCENES, 
I 


‘ Let me gaze once more on the face of the dead, 

Ere ‘tis buried forever away from my sight; 

I kn ww that cold cheek to the grave worm is wed, 

And that dark eye fast closed in eternity’s night. 

Thou hast gone!—Thou hast gone, and in vain do [call 

Upon one, whose voice once tondly answered eacli tone 

Of him who now sends forth his agonized wail 

Over re corpse, tar from whence the pure spirit has 
own. 

Oh, the time when I called thee my own happy bride! 

How brilliant that cheek, how undimmed was that eye, 

When you looked on my love with such confidence, 

sweet— 

It seems to me now, like a day justgone by. 

{ dreamed notin years thus to stand by thy side, 

With each pulse vibrating at agony’s thrill, 

Aud to feel inmy bosom the throes of a heart, 

Tbat should beat its last throb while thine own is so still,’ 


He shuddering!y pressed her unbreathing cold lip 

Where corruption aiready was claiming its right— 

The lone one then whispered in beart stricken tones, 

‘Oh, bury the dead, the beloved, from my sight!’ 

‘ My mother! I’ve brought thee these fast fading fiowers, 

Like those we last found in the meadow once gay ; 

I knew you wonld love them, though withered and sad, 

So quickly L plucked, andthen bore them away. 

But why is thy pale cheek so white and so cold? 

1 remember they told me thy sleep would be long; 

But awake thee, my mother, to smell these sweet flow- 
ers, 

And listen awhile to thy child’s evening song. 

My father is weeping—his voice, too, is sud— 

Oh, let him not weep vo long and so much; 

He calls me bis orphan—say, why should that word 

The heart of my father so tenderly touch ? 

My mother, thy sleep is so still and profound, 

That If dread thus to linger alone by thy side; 

I love thee, but hasten in sorrow away, 

My fears in my kind father’s bosom to hide.’ 


And the innocent one gave a last fearful glance 
Ox the brow of that mother, so silent and chill, 
Then moved from the place ofthat deathly repose, 
With the staid step of sorrow, so noiseless and still. 


‘Oh, my child, thou hast gone in thy morning of life, 

And thy mother must gaze on the face of the dead; 

How gladly she’d slumber beneath those grave clothes, 

Ani press that cold pillow, my child, in thy stead. | 

Thy brow is still fair, oh my beautiful one, 

And bright are the curls of thy clustering hair, 

And pure is that cheek, still devoid of each line, 

Or marring impression of cankering care. 

I prayed not to live on till, one after one, 

The dearest and cherished had sunk to their rest ; 

I hoped not to linger till on thy young head, 

The turf of the green mound in sadness was pressed. 

[ weep not, my lost one, for age has no tears, 

Though the last star bas sunk from futurity’s night ; 

Thon art mine now no longer, death’s seal is on thee— 

Oh,,bury the lost, the beloved, from my sight. 

With strange, yearning fondness, she fixed her dim eye 

On the clay whence the soul had so recently fled ; 

Thea the mother withdrew, with a tremulous step, 

From the couch of hex last, of the beautiful dead. 
August 10, 1833. 


From the London Court Journal. 
SONGS OF THE BEAU MONDE 
HEIRESS HUNTING. 


I remember, I remember, ’twasin the year eleven, 
[ leftmy P P. C. with Kate and thought myself in hea- 


ven! 
A pair of Coldstream colours, raised my blood to fever 
heat, 
And, lo! the conquering Hero went, to grace St. James’ 
street. 


I remember, I remember,allthat season and the next, 

Lady Harriet called me ‘Silly Boy,” and preached upon 
the text! 

Would | were such a boy again as @hen ali day together, 

We roain’d the shades of Grosvenor Square, and talked 
about the weather. 

I remember, l remember, at Wattier’s soon I saw 

My father’s dirty acres blaze away like wisps of straw. 

Hard up, run down and out of soris with Madam Fortune, 
curse her, 

Lady Harriet talked of Uleiresses, and bade me try Miss 
Mercer. 

I remember, I remember, the Jady bowed me out, 

With a card for Laly Mary Lindsay Crawford and her 
rout. 


| My last farm was now staked and lost, they sold it fora 


“~ song, 
While han Harriet sighed and bade me try Miss Tilney 
ong. 
I remember, I remember, with Miss Long my suit was 
short 
And when to Lady Barbara, I thought to pay my court, 
She trimmed me for her folly, as an heiress only ean trim, 
Lady Harriet whispered * Silly Boy,” remember Lady An- 
trim. 


1 remember, I remember, how I longed to be a Lord! 

Lady Francis V. was wooed and won ere I could say a 
word. 

{ moped all day, 1 moaned all night, I wore a suit of cam- 
let 

The case was growing desperate—1 thought I'd try Miss 
Hamlet. 

I remember, I remember, I was spoon enough to dream 

Stie weed fork out, and whitewash me, I bjush toown my 
scheme! 


n, 
1 tried regs from A, to Z. except Miss Day and Mar- 
tin. 


remember, I remember, when from fair to fair I flew, 


Whenever my red coat appeared, Miss Elphinstone look- 
ed blue! 


gone, 


son. 

I remember, I remember, Fife House was out of tune, 

When at the age of 39, I tried its stops Jast June. 

Lady Harriet calls me silly still, but not “ boy’? as she dip 
80 

And talks of looking out for me a jointure and a widow. 


From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


THE EXILE OF ST. STEPHEN’S 
A PARODY, 
There came to Old Sarum a poor ousted Tory, 
The tear in hiseye it was heavy and big, 
A Sigh heav'd his breast as he saw all his glory 
For ever eclipsed by his rival, the Whig. 
But Old Sarum attracted his warmest devotion, 
The purest of Boroughs in Ais Tory notion ; 
For once in the flow of his youthful emotion 
He chaunted the strain of Old Sarum go bragh. 
Oh, sad is my fate, (said the heart broken stranger) 
The badger and fox to a burrow can flee ; 
But [ have no shelter from Huntsmen and danger, 
For the devil a burrow remaineth forme. = 
Oh, never again, with Steutorian powers, 
Shall Lin St. Stephen’s stand spouting for hours, 
To cover reformers with Bijlingsgate flowers, 
As [ chaunted the strain of Old Sarum go bragh. 
Old Sarum, my borough, though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams Vil revisit each weed-covered wall; 
Revolution is come—and if I'm not mistaken 
Thou art not the only thing destined to fall. 
And thon, cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me 
On the Treasury Bench, where no bailiffs shall chase me? 
Ob never again shall old Eldon embrace me ; 
Like me, revolution he’s doomed to deplore. 
Oh, where is the Church now by infidels shaken? 
Phillpots and Wellington weep for its fall; 
Where is my sinecure ?—from me ‘tis taken, 
And where’s peculation so dear tous all? 
Oh my poor heart, quite abandoned by pleasure, 
No more shalt thou fatten on sweet public treasure; 
All hope is cut off by the d—d Russel measure, 
Which, to Tories like me, bas been wormwood and 
gall. 
Yet still, all its fond recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my fond bosom shall draw; 
Old Sarum, a Tory bequeaths thee his blessing, 
Walls of my grandmother, Sarum go bragh. 
Buried and cold when this beart stills its motion, 
Greenly thou’lt flourish, as now I’ve a notion, 
Whilst Conservative Bards sing aloud with emotion, 
Sarum, sweet Borough! Old Sarum of bragh. 


SONGS. 

Dost thou idly ask to hear 

. At what gentle seasons 

Nymphs relent, when lovers near, 
Press the tenderest reasons? 

Ah, they give their faith too oft 
To the careless wooer, 

Maidens’ hearts are always soft, 
Would that men’s were truer! 

Woo the fair one, when around 
Early birds are singing; 

When o’er all the fragrant ground, 
Early herbs are springing: 

When the brookside, bank, and grove, 
All with blossoms laden, 

Shine with beauty, breath of love, 
Woo the timid maiden. 


Woo her when with rosy blush, 
Summer eve is sinking; 

When on rills that softly gush, 

: Stars are sofily winking; 

When thro? boughs that knit the bower, 
Moonlight beams are stealing; 

Woo her till the gentle hour 
Wake a gentler feeling. 


Woo her, when autumnal dyes 
Tinge the woody mountain; 
When the dropping foliage lies, 
In the choked up fountain; 
Let the scene that tells how fast 

Youth is passing over, 
Warn her ere her bloom is past, 
To secure her lover. 


I broke the spell that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song. 

1 said the poet’s idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more; 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn, 


I broke the spell—nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Oh thoughtless! how could f forget 

Its causes were around me.yet? 

For wheresoe’er I look’d, the while, 
Was nature’s everlasting smile. 


Still came and lingered on my sight 

Of flowersand stars, the bloom and light, 
And glory of the stars and sun; 

And these and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world had held me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song. 


From the Italian. 
If every man’s eternal grief, 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity move, 


It seemed that heiress hunting, was a sport ] had no art } 


Who wake our envy now! 

Stern hate would give his enemy 
A word of softer tone,— 

Seeing how small the joy, that once 
Embittered all his own. 


Miss Mellish liked thin men, alas, all earthly hope was — 


Unless I wooed en masse the three sweet Ladies Jenkin- | 


A Father was saying, 
To his son disobeying, 
No father e’er had so wicked a son. 
‘Yes, yes,’ says the lad, 
‘ILremember good dad, 
My grandfather—he had just such a one,’ 


MARRIED. 

On the 26th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, ROBERT KEN: 
NEDY, Esq.to Miss MARY ANN RINKER, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday, 29th inst. by the Rev. Dr. E. 8. Ely, Mr. 
WILLIAM CLARK, lumber merchant, to Miss MARY 
P. FULLER. 

On Thursday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. John L, 
Dagg, Mr. ISAAC THOMPSON, to Miss MARY ANN HU, 
SHERNER, all of this City. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. R. L, 
CORNMAN, to Miss SUSAN, daughter of John Knipe, 
all of this city, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler, 
BENJAMIN BALL, Esq. of Bensalem township, to Miss 
ELIZABETH ADAMS, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the same, Mr. WM. NEZEL, 
to Miss BARBARA SHARP 

On the 23d June, by Rev. L. FP. W. Andrews, Mr. JOHN 
F. BELLSTERLING, to Miss CATHERINE MARKLEY, 
both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 9th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. GEO. 
HUNTER, to Miss MARGARET BOYLE, both of this 
city. 

On the 234 ultimo, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
ROBERT BUCKLEY, to Miss JANE BOYLE, both of this 
city. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. WM. 
GIVEN, to Miss CATHERINE MORRISON, both of this 
city. 

On the 18th April last, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, JACOB 
HARTLEY, to ANNA A. SHAFFER, all of Holmesburg, 

; DIED. 

On Tuesday evening, PATRICK DONOUUE, in the 
46th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, 28th inst..after a long and severe indis- 
position, MARY, wife of William Carpenter. 

On Thursday, 19th inst. at his residence, Drum Point, 
Calvert coanty, Md. Major JAMES HASLETYT, in the 
f4th year of his age, fur many years a citizen of Balti. 
more. 

On Tuesday, 20th inst. Mrs. ANN, wife of JosephNay- 
lor, in the 45th year of her age, 

As Millgrove, (Ohio) on the morning of the 6th inst. in 
the 31st year of his age, JAMES 8. DUVAL, Jr. formerly 
of Philadelphia, 

On Friday morning 30th inst. of bilious fever, Mr. 
CHARLES WOOD, aged 28 years. 

At New Orleans, on the tith inst. Mrs. SARAH ANN 
PICKET, ayed 18 years, late of New Jersey, and wife of 
Mr. James Picket. 

On Sunday RICHARD F. ALLEN, anctioner. 

On Sunday morning, Ist in-t.of pulmonary consump- 


tion, JAMES ROBINSON, Printer, aged 34 years, ot the 


firm of Sleight & Robinson, Printers of New York. 

His friends and acquaintances are respectfully invited 
to attend his faneral, from his mother’s residence, No. 
345 Market street, 41h door above Ninth street, this after- 
noon, at 4 o'clock. 

On Friday morning, RICHARD MOTT JACKSON, in 
the 18th year of his age, son the late Richard Jackson, 
of this city. 

At New Orleans, on the 10th alt. of yellow fever, in the 
22d year ofhis age, Dr. OZEAS R. HEARTTE, formerly. 
of Baltimore, son of Capt. J. T. Heartte, and great grand 
son of the late Peter Ogeas, Esq. of this city. 

At Cincinnati, on Tuesday evening, 20th ult. Mrs. 
ANN CLAY, aged 64 years, for many yearsa resident 
of Cincinnati, but formerly of Philadelphia, 

At St. Louis, Missouri, on the 29th July, of bilious fever, 
Mr. JOHN SIDNEY HIsCOX, late of Philadciphia, in the 
38th year of his age. 

At New Orleaps, on the 13th ultimo Dr. USELMA 
CLARKE, late of Philadelphia, who, sometime sinee went 


to that city to fill the place of a deceased brother, who | 


was also a physician, and who died there in the discharge 
of hisduty. Dr.8. was an amiable and talented young 
man, and his loss will be severely felt by his venerable 
and respectable mother, and a large cirele of relatives and 
friends. 


Ciarke, merchants, in hiladelphia, and the latter more 
recently Surveyor of the pert of Pinladelphia. 

On Monday morning, 2d inst. Mr. WM. A. PERKINS, 
painter, in the 30th vear of his age. 

On Saturday, 31st ult. WILLIAM RIVERS, infant son 
of Dr. O. H. Taylor, aged 8 months. 

At Mamaroneck, New York, on Friday evening, 30th 


ult. WILLIAM DE LANCEY, infant’ sou of the Rev. 


Dr. De Lancey. 

At New Orleans, DANIEL CARRELL, formerly of 
Philadelphia. 

Diep, in Quincey, Mass. on Wednesday last, Captain 
PETER BICKNELL, in the 29th year of his age, after a 


lingering illness of consumption for about 12 months. He | 


was a fond father,a faithful husband, a worthy citizen, 
and in every respect a valuable member of society. His 
death will be deeply regretted by a large circle of triends 
and relatives, and especially by his disconsolate widow 
and orphan children. 

On Tuesday, 3d inst. in the 68th year of his age, JOHN 
B. WILSON. 
a... Tuesday morning, 3d inst. JOHN 8S. BROWN, aged 

years. 

On the Ist inst. Mrs. CATHERINE BARRET, of this 
city, in the 76th year of her age. 

On Monday afternoon. 2d inst. AMANDA, daughter of 


Captain L. Davis, of the steamboat Philadelphia, aged 1° § 


months, 

On Tuesday, 3d inst. after a short but severe illness, 
Mrs. CATHERINE SCHRACK, consort of the late Abra- 
ham Schrack, Sen.in the 72d year of her age. 

At the Alms House, on the 3d inst. MARY KING, wife 
of Dr. Francis King, aged 39 years. 

On Monday afternoon, MARY JANE BALL, in the 
13th year of her age. 


On the Ist inst. at Bristol, Penn. SARAH WAYNE, of ; 


Philadelphia, in the 61st year of ber age. 

On Thursday morning, aged 54 years, Mrs. SARAH N. 
WEBSTER. 

On Thursday, Sthinst SARAH, wife of Petcr Madeira, 
in the 64th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, 6th inst. Mr. JAMES M'GOWAN, 
in the 60th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. EDMUND ROGERS, in the 
44th year of his age. 


The two Doctor Clarke’s were sons of the late ® 
Samuel C.arke, Esq. formerly of the house of Jones & & 
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